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From  the  Presidenfs  Office — 

THE  SERVANT 
OE  ALL 

OUR  PURPOSES 


The  Servant  of  all  Our  Purposes 


There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  more  desperately 
needed  a  clear  sense  of  our  national  purposes.  We  can  ill  afford  the 
present  lack  of  clarity  concerning  our  aims  as  a  free  people. 

Everyone  knows  that  education  is  a  primary  means  of  achieving  the 
aims  which  the  American  people  have  set  themselves.  Not  everyone 
recognizes  that  education,  rightly  conceived,  is  itself  one  such  aim.  If 
we  wish  to  be  clear  about  our  shared  purposes,  we  might  well  begin 
with  this  one;  it  is  of  central  importance  itself  and  the  servant  of  all 
our  other  purposes. 

Events  on  the  international  scene  have  forced  a  searching  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  American  education.  Although  that  re-examination  has 
involved  all  kinds  of  nonsense  and  false  assumptions,  it  is  responsive 
to  at  least  one  sound  conviction  — the  conviction  that  education  under¬ 
lies  our  strength  and  vigor  and  forward  movement  as  a  society. 

Most  Americans  honor  education;  few  understand  its  larger  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  thinking  about  the  aims  of  education  has  too  often  been 
shallow,  constricted,  and  lacking  in  reach  or  perspective.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  must  be  seen  in  the  broader  framework  of  our  con¬ 
victions  concerning  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  importance  of 
individual  fulfillment.  It  is  now  time  to  insist  that  this  larger  frame¬ 
work  be  universally  explored  and  understood. 

In  a  sense  this  is  an  obligation  we  owe  to  those  great  shapers  of  the 
Western  tradition  who  taught  us  the  importance  of  individual  fulfill¬ 
ment.  They  gave  us  the  blueprints  for  a  cathedral,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  we  insist  on  referring  to  it  as  a  toolshed.  Now,  while  the 
nation  is  re-examining  its  aims  in  education — now  is  the  time  to  see 
our  purposes  in  a  larger  perspective. 

What  we  need  first  of  all  is  a  conception  of  individual  development 
which  far  transcends  any  popularly  held  idea  of  education.  Education 
in  the  formal  sense  is  only  a  part  of  the  society’s  larger  task  of  abetting 
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the  individual’s  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  growth.  Learning 
for  learning’s  sake  isn’t  enough.  Thieves  learn  cunning,  and  slaves 
learn  submissiveness.  We  may  learn  things  that  constrict  our  vision 
and  warp  our  judgment.  What  we  must  reach  for  is  a  conception  of 
perpetual  self-discovery ^  perpetual  reshaping  to  realize  one' s  goals,  to 
realize  one' s  best  self,  to  be  the  person  one  could  be. 

This  is  a  conception  which  far  exceeds  formal  education  in  scope. 
It  includes  not  only  the  intellect  but  the  emotions,  character,  and 
personality.  It  involves  not  only  the  surface,  but  deeper  layers  of 
thought  and  action.  It  involves  adaptability,  creativeness,  and  vitality. 

And  it  involves  moral  and  spiritual  growth.  We  say  that  we  wish 
the  individual  to  fulfill  his  potentialities,  but  obviously  we  do  not 
wish  to  develop  great  criminals  or  great  rascals.  We  wish  to  foster 
fulfillment  within  the  framework  of  rational  and  moral  strivings  which 
have  characterized  man  at  his  best.  In  a  world  of  huge  organizations 
and  vast  social  forces  that  dwarf  and  threaten  the  individual,  we  must 
range  ourselves  whenever  possible  on  the  side  of  individuality;  but  we 
cannot  applaud  an  irresponsible,  amoral,  or  wholly  self-gratifying 
individuality. 

America’s  greatness  has  been  the  greatness  of  a  free  people  who 
shared  certain  moral  commitments.  Freedom  without  moral  commit¬ 
ment  is  aimless  and  promptly  self-destructive.  It  is  an  ironic  fact  that 
as  individuals  in  our  society  have  moved  toward  conformity  in  their 
outward  behavior,  they  have  moved  away  from  any  sense  of  deeply 
shared  purposes.  We  must  restore  both  a  vigorous  sense  of  individuality 
and  a  sense  of  shared  purposes.  Either  without  the  other  leads  to 
consequences  abhorrent  to  us. 

In  our  society  today,  large  numbers  of  young  people  never  fulfill 
their  potentialities.  Their  environment  may  not  be  such  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  such  fulfillment,  or  it  may  actually  be  such  as  to  stunt  growth. 
The  family  trapped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  can  only  rarely  provide 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  individual  growth.  The  neighborhood  in 
which  delinquency  and  social  disintegration  are  universal  conditions 
cannot  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  educational  values  hold  a 
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commanding  place.  In  such  surroundings,  the  process  by  which 
talents  are  blighted  begins  long  before  kindergarten,  and  survives  long 
afterward.  Under  conditions  of  severe  social  and  economic  deprivation 
in  the  family  and  neighborhood,  the  school  may  have  little  leverage 
in  releasing  individual  potentialities.  This  is  the  problem  facing  a 
high  percentage  of  Negro  children,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
northern  city  slums. 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  American  boys  and  girls  fail  to  attain 
their  full  development  must  weigh  heavily  on  our  national  conscience. 
And  it  is  not  simply  a  loss  to  the  individual.  At  a  time  when  the  nation 
must  make  the  most  of  its  human  resources,  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  resign  ourselves  to  this  waste  of  potentialities.  Recent  events 
have  taught  us  with  sledge  hammer  effectiveness  the  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  from  our  own  tradition — that  our  strength,  creativity, 
and  further  growth  as  a  society  depend  upon  our  capacity  to  develop 
the  talents  and  potentialities  of  our  people. 

Any  adequate  attack  on  this  problem  will  reach  far  beyond  formal 
educational  institutions.  It  will  involve  not  only  the  school  but  the 
home,  the  church,  the  playground,  and  all  of  the  other  institutions 
which  shape  the  individual.  The  child  welfare  society,  the  adoption 
service,  the  foundlings’  home,  hospitals  and  clinics — all  play  their 
part.  And  so  do  slum  clearance  projects  and  social  welfare  programs 
that  seek  to  create  the  kind  of  family  and  neighborhood  environment 
which  fosters  normal  growth. 

Education  As  a  Lifelong  Process 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  later  stage  in  the  life  span.  Commencement 
speakers  are  fond  of  saying  that  education  is  a  lifelong  process.  And 
yet  that  is  something  that  no  young  person  with  a  grain  of  sense  needs 
to  be  told.  Why  do  the  speakers  go  on  saying  it?  It  isn’t  simply  that 
they  love  sentiments  that  are  well  worn  with  reverent  handling 
(though  that  is  undeniable).  It  isn’t  that  they  underestimate  their 
audience.  The  truth  is  that  they  know  something  that  their  young 
listeners  do  not  know— and  unfortunately  something  that  can  never 
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be  fully  communicated.  No  matter  how  firm  an  intellectual  grasp  the 
young  person  may  have  on  the  idea  that  education  is  a  lifelong 
process,  he  can  never  know  it  with  the  poignancy,  with  the  deeply 
etched  clarity,  with  the  overtones  of  satisfaction  and  regret  that  an 
older  person  knows  it.  The  young  person  has  not  yet  made  enough 
mistakes  that  cannot  be  repaired.  He  has  not  yet  passed  enough  forks 
in  the  road  that  cannot  be  retraced. 

The  commencement  speaker  may  give  in  to  the  temptation  to  make 
it  sound  as  though  the  learning  experiences  of  the  older  generation 
were  all  deliberate  and  a  triumph  of  character — character  that  the 
younger  generation  somehow  lacks.  We  can  forgive  him  that.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  young  people  how  unpurposefully  we  learn,  how  life  tosses 
us  head  over  heels  into  our  most  vivid  learning  experiences,  how  in¬ 
tensely  we  resist  many  of  the  increments  in  our  own  growth. 

But  we  cannot  forgive  him  as  readily  if  he  leaves  out  another  part 
of  the  story.  And  that  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  process  of  learning 
through  life  is  by  no  means  continuous  and  by  no  means  universal. 
If  it  were,  age  and  wisdom  would  be  perfectly  correlated,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  an  old  fool — a  proposition  sharply  at  odds 
with  common  experience.  The  sad  truth  is  that  for  many  of  us  the 
learning  process  comes  to  an  end  very  early  indeed.  And  others  learn 
the  wrong  things. 

The  differences  between  people  in  their  capacity  for  continued 
growth  are  so  widely  recognized  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  them.  They 
must  not  be  confused  with  differences  in  the  degree  of  success — as  the 
world  measures  success — which  individuals  achieve.  Many  whom  the 
world  counts  as  unsuccessful  have  continued  learning  and  growing 
throughout  their  lives;  and  some  of  our  most  prominent  people 
stopped  learning  literally  decades  ago. 

We  still  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  why  some  people 
continue  to  learn  and  grow  while  others  do  not.  Sometimes  one  can 
point  to  adverse  circumstances  as  the  cause  of  a  leveling  off  of  indi¬ 
vidual  development.  But  just  as  often  we  are  unable  to  identify  the 
conditions  which  have  hindered  or  fostered  individual  development. 
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Of  course  people  are  never  quite  as  buffeted  by  circumstance  as  they 
appear  to  be.  The  man  who  experiences  great  personal  growth  as  a 
result  of  some  accidental  circumstance  may  have  been  ready  to  grow 
in  any  case.  Pasteur  said  that  chance  favors  the  prepared  mind.  The 
man  defeated  by  circumstance  might  have  triumphed  had  he  been 
made  of  other  stuff.  We  all  know  individuals  whose  growth  and  learn¬ 
ing  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  an  inner  drive,  a  curiosity,  a 
seeking  and  exploring  element  in  their  personalities.  Captain  Cook 
said,  “I  .  ,  .  had  ambition  not  only  to  go  farther  than  any  man  had 
ever  been  before,  but  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  go.”  Just  as 
Cook’s  restless  seeking  led  him  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  other  men 
embark  on  Odysseys  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

A  National  Preoccupation 

It  is  a  concern  for  both  the  individual  and  for  the  nation  that 
moves  the  commencement  speaker.  Perhaps  many  men  will  always 
fall  into  ruts.  Perhaps  many  will  always  let  their  talents  go  to  waste. 
But  the  waste  now  exists  on  such  a  massive  scale  that  sensible  people 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  all  inevitable. 

Unfortunately  the  conception  of  individual  fulfillment  and  life¬ 
long  learning  which  animates  the  commencement  speaker  finds  no 
adequate  reflection  in  our  social  institutions.  For  too  long  we  have 
paid  pious  lip  service  to  the  idea  and  trifled  with  it  in  practice.  Like 
those  who  confine  their  religion  to  Sunday  and  forget  it  the  rest  of  the 
week,  we  have  segregated  the  idea  of  individual  fulfillment  into  one 
compartment  of  our  national  life,  and  neglected  it  elsewhere.  If  we 
believe  what  we  profess  concerning  the  worth  of  the  individual,  then 
the  idea  of  individual  fulfillment  within  a  framework  of  moral  purpose 
must  become  our  deepest  concern,  our  national  preoccupation,  our 
passion,  our  obsession. 

Aside  from  our  formal  educational  system  there  is  little  evidence  of 
any  such  preoccupation.  Some  religious  groups  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Our  libraries  and  museums  are  a  legitimate  source  of  pride. 
Adult  education  programs  have  become  increasingly  effective.  Certain 
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of  our  organizations  concerned  with  social  welfare  and  with  mental 
health  play  a  profoundly  important  role. 

But  what  about  moving  pictures,  radio,  and  television,  with  their 
great  possibilities  for  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  individual?  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  these  possibilities  have  not  dominated  the 
imagination  of  the  men  who  control  these  media.  On  the  contrary, 
these  media  have  all  too  often  permitted  the  triumph  of  cupidity  over 
every  educational  value.  What  about  newspapers  and  magazines,  with 
their  obvious  potentialities  for  furthering  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  individual?  At  best  a  small  fraction  of  the  publishers 
accepts  such  a  responsibility.  Book  publishers  are  less  vulnerable  to 
criticism,  but  they  are  not  without  fault. 

Serious  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  individual  fulfillment  will  carry  us 
even  further  afield.  Unions,  lodges,  professional  organizations,  and 
social  clubs  can  all  contribute  importantly  to  individual  growth  and 
learning  if  they  are  so  inclined.  Only  sporadically  have  they  been  so 
inclined.  There  are  innumerable  opportunities  open  to  the  employer 
who  is  willing  to  acknowledge  his  responsibility  for  furthering  the 
individual  development  of  men  and  women  in  his  employ.  Some 
forward-looking  companies  have  made  a  highly  significant  beginning 
in  accepting  that  responsibility. 

Individual  Fulfillment 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  every  institution  in  our  society 
should  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual.  Every  institu¬ 
tion  must,  of  course,  have  its  own  purposes  and  preoccupations,  but 
over  and  above  everything  else  that  it  does,  it  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  this  question  posed  by  society:  “What  is  the  institution 
doing  to  foster  the  development  of  the  individuals  within  it?” 

Now  obviously  the  primary  responsibility  for  learning  and  growth 
must  rest  with  the  individual.  We  can  reshape  the  environment  to 
remove  obstacles  or  provide  stimuli  to  growth.  But  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  individual  must  foster  his  own  development.  Every  professor  has 
observed  what  Lounsbury  once  described  as  “the  infinite  capacity  of 
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the  undergraduate  mind  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  knowledge.”  At  any 
age,  the  chief  resource  must  be  the  individual’s  own  interest,  drive, 
and  enthusiasm  for  self-fulfillment. 

Even  in  this  he  may  be  helped.  He  may  be  helped  to  raise  his 
sights  and  to  recognize  his  own  abilities.  And  he  may  be  assisted  in  the 
development  of  values  which  will  give  meaning  and  direction  to  his 
own  fulfillment.  Happiness,  despite  popular  notions  to  the  contrary,  is 
not  best  conceived  as  a  vegetative  state  in  which  all  one’s  wishes  are 
satisfied  and  all  one’s  hopes  fulfilled.  For  most  human  beings,  happi¬ 
ness  is  more  surely  found  in  striving  toward  meaningful  goals.  There  is 
no  more  lasting  service  to  a  young  person  than  assistance  to  him  in  the 
development  of  such  meaningful  goals. 

Now  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  should  very 
greatly  enlarge  our  ways  of  thinking  about  education.  We  should  be 
painting  a  vastly  greater  mural  on  a  vastly  more  spacious  wall.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  nothing  less  than  to  build  a  greater  and  more 
creative  civilization.  We  propose  that  the  American  people  accept  as  a 
universal  task  the  fostering  of  individual  development  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  rational  and  moral  values.  We  propose  that  they  accept  as  an 
all-encompassing  goal  the  furtherance  of  individual  growth  and  learn¬ 
ing  at  every  age,  in  every  significant  situation,  in  every  conceivable 
way.  By  doing  so  we  shall  keep  faith  with  our  ideal  of  individual  ful¬ 
fillment  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  our  continued  strength  and 
creativity  as  a  society. 

If  we  accept  this  concern  for  individual  fulfillment  as  an  authentic 
national  preoccupation,  the  schools  and  colleges  will  then  be  the  heart 
of  a  national  endeavor.  They  will  be  committed  to  the  furthering  of  a 
national  objective  and  not— as  they  now  often  find  themselves  — 
swimming  upstream  against  the  interests  of  a  public  that  thinks 
everything  else  more  urgent.  The  schools  and  colleges  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  their  task  is  undergirded  by  such  a  powerful  public 
conception  of  the  goal  to  be  sought. 

And  both  schools  and  colleges  will  be  faced  with  a  challenge  beyond 
anything  they  have  yet  experienced.  We  have  said  that  much  will 
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depend  upon  the  individuars  attitude  toward  learning  and  toward  his 
own  growth.  This  defines  the  task  of  the  schools  and  colleges.  Above 
all  they  must  equip  him  for  a  never-ending  process  of  learning;  they 
must  gird  his  mind  and  spirit  for  the  constant  reshaping  and  re¬ 
examination  of  himself.  They  cannot  content  themselves  with  the 
time-honored  process  of  stuffing  students  like  sausages  or  even  the 
possibly  more  acceptable  process  of  training  them  like  seals.  It  is  the 
sacred  obligation  of  the  schools  and  colleges  to  instill  in  their  students 
the  attitudes  toward  growth  and  learning  and  creativity  which  will  in 
turn  shape  the  society.  With  other  institutions  at  work  on  other  parts 
of  this  task,  the  schools  and  colleges  must  of  course  give  particular 
attention  to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  growth.  This  is  uniquely  their 
responsibility. 

If  we  accept  without  reservation  these  implications  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  concerning  individual  fulfillment,  we  shall  have  enshrined 
a  highly  significant  purpose  at  the  heart  of  our  national  life — a  pur¬ 
pose  that  will  lift  all  American  education  to  a  new  level  of  meaning. 
We  shall  have  strengthened  American  education — and  therefore  the 
nation — in  precisely  that  respect  in  which  it  differs  most  profoundly 
from  the  Soviet  model.  We  shall  have  enhanced  precisely  that  quality 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  can  least  easily  imitate.  Indeed,  we  shall  have 
accepted  a  commitment  which  promises  pervasive  consequences  for 
our  way  of  thinking  about  the  purpose  of  democratic  institutions 
and  the  purpose  of  individual  striving.  Nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  such  a  commitment. 
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THE  ARTS 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Choosing  the  seven  photographs  which  appear  on  the  following  pages 
was  not  easy.  These  seven  constitute  merely  a  sample— a  kind  of 
visual  taste— of  photographs  of  nearly  4,000  objects  contained  in  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  and  collection  made  to  date  of  visual 
materials  for  the  study  of  American  art. 

The  word  “art”  is  used  in  its  broadest  meaning.  The  purpose  of  this 
major  Carnegie-supported  project,  which  neared  completion  during 
the  year  under  review,  is  to  provide  visual  materials  for  teaching 
many  aspects  of  American  cultural  development,  including  social 
history  and  literature  and  anthropology  as  well  as  art.  The  selections 
include  pictures  of  architecture,  paintings,  and  sculpture,  as  would 
any  survey  of  art.  But  also  included  are  an  elaborate  Victorian  chair, 
a  detail  from  the  cornice  of  a  building,  a  kitchen  cupboard,  a  radiator, 
a  fire  engine,  samples  of  wallpaper. 

In  all,  18  different  categories  are  covered  by  the  collection.  Under 
Carnegie  grants  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  selected  the  thousands  of  items  to  be  photographed,  and  from 
these  thousands  the  committee  organized  two  sets— one  of  2,500,  the 
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other  of  1,500  — to  be  made  into  color  slides  to  be  used  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  smaller  set  is  designed  for  small  institutions.  It  too  con¬ 
tains  representatives  of  all  the  categories,  but  simply  not  as  many  as 
the  larger  set. 

Sandak,  Inc.,  of  4  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City,  developed  a 
process  by  which  an  unlimited  number  of  high-quality  original  color 
slides  can  be  made  from  a  color  negative,  and  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
trol  techniques  have  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  color  slides. 
A  new  mounting  process,  employing  plastics  and  glass,  was  also  de¬ 
veloped,  with  the  result  that  the  slides  will  be  delivered  to  the  users 
ready  to  go  into  the  projector,  complete  with  printed  documentation. 
All  of  the  slides  can  be  purchased  from  Sandak. 

In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  collections  as  teaching  aids, 
the  Corporation  has  allocated  ten  of  the  larger  sets  and  five  of  the 
smaller  for  free  distribution.  Careful  records  will  be  kept  of  the  use  of 
the  sets,  as  a  basis  for  possible  future  revisions.  During  the  current 
year  the  trustees  made  another  appropriation  to  provide  subsidies  for 
selected  four-year  colleges,  universities,  libraries,  and  museums  to 
purchase  sets  at  half  price.  Even  though  a  list  of  the  slides  was  not  yet 
available,  many  institutions  applied,  and  23  sets  were  allocated  in  the 
spring.  Additional  applications  for  subsidy  will  be  considered  during 
1959.  (A  list  of  the  institutions  receiving  the  free  and  subsidized  sets 
appears  on  page  81.) 

Within  the  next  year  a  large  catalog,  with  photographs  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each  object  as  well  as  a  series  of  essays  on  the  various 
categories,  will  be  published. 
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Stage  set  design  for  The  Golden  Apple:  “The  Orchard,”  1954,  William 
and  Jean  E'ckart,  watercolor.  Collection  of  the  artists.  New  York  City. 


Human  Mask,  1865,Tlingit  Indians,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Alaska,  wood  with  mice  eyebrows.  Collection  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  New  York  City. 


The  Jewess,  1934-35,  Anna  Glenny,  red 
concrete.  Collection  of  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Secretary,  1953,  Richard  Stankiewicz,  steel. 
Collection  of  Mrs.  Martin  Cannon,  Jr., 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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Hall  and  stairs,  Morse  House  (now  Victoria 
Mansion),  1859,  Portland,  Maine. 


Living  room,  Charles  Eames  House,  1949,  Pacific 
Palisades,  California.  Charles  Eames,  architect. 


Golden  Gate  Bridge,  1933-37,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  chief  engineer. 


THE  YEAR 
IN 

REVIEW 


The  Academically  Talented 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  last  few  years  has 
the  widespread  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  our  civilization  rests 
upon  the  achievements — scientific,  technical,  cultural,  and  social — of 
men  and  women  with  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  society  can  afford  to  neglect  its  most 
gifted  young  people;  yet  in  some  measure  that  is  precisely  what  we 
have  done  in  this  country.  The  neglect  has  been  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versal,  but  in  considerable  parts  of  our  educational  system  the  ablest 
youngsters  have  not  received  the  challenge  or  stimulation  they  merit. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  an  interest  in  the  gifted  and 
an  interest  in  other  levels  of  ability.  In  a  democracy  we  are  interested 
in  all  children,  regardless  of  their  level  of  ability;  we  believe  that  each 
must  be  enabled  to  fulfill  his  potentialities  and  to  live  a  meaningful 
and  satisfying  life  within  the  context  of  those  potentialities.  But  this 
philosophy  is  by  no  means  in  conflict  with  a  concern  for  the  gifted. 

The  university  is  by  definition  an  institution  for  dealing  with  the 
academically  talented.  In  a  sense  our  entire  higher  educational  system 
is  a  means  of  providing  special  attention  for  such  young  men  and 
women.  But  even  within  our  colleges  and  universities  there  are  stu¬ 
dents  with  very  wide  differences  in  ability. 

Dealing  with  large  numbers  of  students — as  most  universities  must 
— the  faculty  designs  its  curriculum  for  the  middle  range  of  students, 
and  in  general  this  works  out  reasonably  well.  But  there  are  within 
any  university  a  small  number  of  students  of  quite  extraordinary 
quality  who  are  capable  of  a  much  higher  level  of  work  and  would 
benefit  by  a  level  of  challenge  and  stimulation  far  beyond  that  of  other 
students.  These  are  the  youngsters  who  fall  in  the  upper  percentage  of 
the  population  in  terms  of  intellectual  ability.  They  will  supply  most 
of  our  future  scientists,  our  most  gifted  engineers,  and  our  talented 
writers,  scholars,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers.  They  are  capable  of 
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outstanding  work,  but  if  they  gain  the  impression  that  the  university 
does  not  expect  them  to  perform  at  a  high  level,  they  may  divert  their 
energies  in  other  directions  and  never  achieve  the  heights  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

In  June,  1957,  the  University  of  Colorado  was  host  to  a  conference 
on  “The  Superior  Student  in  the  State  University.”  The  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  state  universities  throughout 
the  country,  recommended  that  “a  central  agency  be  created  to  act  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  and  materials  pertaining  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  the  superior  student  and  for  programs  designed  to 
meet  that  challenge.”  Such  an  agency — the  Inter-University  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Superior  Student — was  established  this  year  with  a 
Carnegie  grant  to  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  W.  Cohen,  who 
had  headed  the  honors  program  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  tax-supported  institutions,  and  devotes 
its  primary  attention  to  the  problems  which  public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  must  meet  in  establishing  programs  for  their  better  students. 
A  monthly  newsletter.  The  Superior  Student^  which  describes  interest¬ 
ing  honors  programs  and  carries  news  of  various  experiments  being 
made  in  the  field,  is  sent  to  all  tax-supported  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  institutions  and  interested 
individuals. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  the  most  effective  ways  to 
handle  honors  programs  for  superior  college  students.  The  practices 
followed  in  the  selection  of  students  for  such  programs  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the  most  effective  procedures  are.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned  concerning  the  best  methods  of  counseling  such 
students,  and  concerning  the  usefulness  of  giving  these  students 
special  privileges  such  as  omitting  prerequisites,  admitting  them  to 
advanced  courses,  and  giving  them  individualized  treatment.  Finally, 
honors  programs  do  vary — and  should  vary — from  campus  to  campus. 
Each  institution  must  find  the  kind  most  suited  to  its  needs. 

During  this  year  the  Corporation  made  grants  to  the  University 
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of  Arkansas,  Boston  College,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  for  the  development  of  honors  programs. 

Any  college  or  university  which  concerns  itself  with  the  problem 
of  developing  to  the  full  the  potentialities  of  the  ablest  students  will 
sooner  or  later  be  driven  to  thinking  about  the  treatment  of  these 
students  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Of  the  four  universities  listed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  developing  honors  programs,  both  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Boston  College  are  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  effective  relationships  with  secondary 
schools  in  their  area.  They  regard  this  as  an  essential  feature  of  any 
program  for  dealing  with  the  gifted  student. 

This  year,  the  National  Education  Association,  with  a  Corporation 
grant  voted  in  1957,  held  a  national  conference  on  the  identification 
and  education  of  the  academically  talented  students  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  conference,  under  the  chairmanship  of  James  B.  Conant, 
brought  together  some  200  carefully  chosen  teachers,  administrators, 
and  research  workers  from  schools  and  colleges.  Their  findings,  which 
have  been  published  and  may  be  purchased  from  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  Washington,  constitute  an  extremely  important 
review  of  current  thinking  about  the  education  of  academically 
talented  students. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  conference,  the  Corporation  this  year  voted  a 
grant  to  the  National  Education  Association  to  establish  a  consultant 
and  clearinghouse  service  to  high  schools  throughout  the  country 
which  wish  to  improve  their  methods  of  dealing  with  their  most 
talented  students. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  year  our  high  schools  graduate 
some  200,000  young  people  capable  of  doing  successful  college  work 
who  never  go  on  for  advanced  training.  At  a  time  when  we  need  able 
and  well-trained  people  in  every  sector  of  our  national  life,  the  loss  to 
the  colleges  of  a  million  talented  young  people  over  each  five-year 
period  is  a  shocking  matter. 

It  is  the  view  of  those  who  have  studied  this  problem  that  many  of 
these  youngsters  could  be  salvaged.  Many  do  not  recognize  their  own 
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potentialities.  Many  come  from  families  in  which  education  is  not  held 
in  high  esteem.  Many  have  no  idea  of  what  higher  education  can  do  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  increase  their  effectiveness.  In  short,  they 
need  guidance. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  which 
covers  a  19-state  area,  this  year  received  a  Corporation  grant  for  a 
program  for  the  identification  and  motivation  of  superior  high  school 
students.  Some  50  high  schools  in  the  Association’s  region  have 
volunteered  to  set  up  experimental  motivation  and  guidance  pro¬ 
grams.  Personnel  from  these  schools  met  in  conferences  last  summer, 
and  next  summer  there  will  be  five  follow-up  conferences.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  project  are  visiting  the  individual  schools  and  providing 
them  with  materials  which  may  be  helpful  in  carrying  on  their  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  experimental 
program  a  handbook  will  be  produced  describing  the  practices  found 
most  successful. 
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Several  lively  movements  for  overhauling  the  mathematics  curric¬ 
ulum  in  secondary  schools  are  now  under  way,  and  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  efforts  for  reform  almost  guarantees  that  they  will 
be  successful.  Carnegie  supports  two  of  these  high  school  projects,  one 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  other  at  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  It  has  long  been  apparent,  however,  that  this 
movement  should  be  extended  down  into  the  elementary  grades:  the 
child  who  has  never  understood  the  principles  underlying  arithmetic 
is  handicapped  as  he  moves  into  more  advanced  subjects. 

During  this  year,  therefore,  the  Corporation  was  pleased  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  support  of 
experimental  work  being  carried  on  by  two  individuals  with  long 
interest  and  experience  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Dr. 
Catherine  Stern,  formerly  director  of  the  Castle  School  in  New  York, 
has  published  teaching  materials  for  the  earliest  grades,  and  under  the 
Carnegie  grant  will  develop  her  system  for  the  later  grades.  Dr.  Anita 
Riess,  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  where  she  has 
offered  courses  in  mathematics  teaching,  has  experimented  in  the 
public  schools  and  has  published  books  and  articles  on  her  methods. 
She  will  continue  her  work  under  the  Carnegie  grant. 

The  development  of  a  program  of  mathematics  for  the  junior  high 
school  level,  previously  aided  by  the  Corporation,  received  renewed 
Carnegie  support  this  year  through  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Maryland.  John  R.  Mayor,  director  of  education  for  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  directs  the  experimental 
program  for  grades  seven  and  eight. 
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In  1955,  the  trustees  made  the  decision  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
Corporation’s  annual  income  to  grants  in  public  and  international 
affairs.  They  further  decided  that  during  the  first  years  of  the  new 
program  most  of  the  activity  would  relate  to  international  affairs. 
During  the  current  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Corporation  is  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  domestic  end  of  the  spectrum;  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  attention  will  continue  in  the  years  to  come. 

Public  and  international  affairs  are  of  course  inseparable  from  one 
another.  Domestic  and  foreign  policy  interweave  at  innumerable 
points,  and  it  would  be  an  extremely  artificial  program  which  would 
seek  to  force  them  into  wholly  separate  categories.  It  is  solely  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  to  the  reader  that  the  following  grants  are 
grouped  together  as  dealing  primarily  with  the  domestic  rather  than 
the  international  side  of  this  program. 

Science  and  Public  Policy 

How  can  science  be  most  fruitfully  applied  to  the  positive  goals  of 
our  society?  How  is  it  possible  to  organize  and  finance  research  on  a 
scale  adequate  to  our  world  position  while  preserving  the  independence 
and  creativity  of  the  individual  scientist?  What  are  the  demands  on 
science  for  an  adequate  security  posture?  How  do  we  identify  the  full 
array  of  policy  issues  raised  by  the  spectacular  scientific  advances  of 
recent  years? 

No  more  than  two  decades  ago,  most  Americans  would  have  agreed 
that  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  public  policy  were  about  as 
far  apart  as  two  worlds  could  be. 

Today  the  two  worlds  are  in  constant  and  frightening  contact.  But 
they  have  not  been  in  contact  long  enough  to  permit  an  adequate 
clarification  of  the  really  fundamental  issues  governing  their  relation¬ 
ship.  The  relationship  has  developed  so  abruptly,  and  the  men  most 
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intimately  involved  have  been  driven  so  tumultuously  by  events  of  the 
moment,  that  exploration  of  the  deeper  issues  has  not  been  attempted. 
To  correct  this  omission,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 
which  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  new  relationships  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  institution  in  America — held  a  conference  in  the  fall  of 
1958  on  science  and  policy,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Corporation. 

The  conference,  attended  by  people  from  other  institutions  as  well 
as  from  M.I.T.,  looked  toward  the  development  of  training  and 
research  programs  in  the  science  and  public  policy  areas.  It  is  not 
expected  that  such  a  conference  will  bring  a  resolution  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  vexing  issues  which  have  arisen.  But  even  a  modest  clarification 
and  preliminary  exploration  of  these  issues  will  constitute  a  significant 
public  service. 

Public  Personnel 

Who  are  the  men  and  women  who  hold  executive  positions  in  the 
federal  government?  Where  do  they  come  from;  what  schools  did  they 
attend;  what  were  their  fathers’  occupations?  How  old  are  they; 
where  and  how  do  they  live;  what  are  their  ultimate  ambitions? 

Although  federal  executives,  both  political  appointees  and  career 
civil  servants,  have  been  the  subject  of  an  enormous  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  by  political  scientists,  journalists,  civic  leaders,  and  reformers, 
there  exists  no  one  source  of  reliable  information  as  to  just  who  they 
are  and  what  forces  shaped  them. 

During  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  for  a  major  study  of  executive  personnel  in  the 
federal  government.  The  project  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago  and  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  van  Riper,  and  Norman  Martin. 

Professor  Warner,  one  of  America’s  leading  sociologists,  is  well 
known  for  his  studies  of  business  executives.  Thanks  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Warner  and  others,  much  is  known  about  the  men  who  manage 
the  nation’s  corporations.  Reliable  data  are  available  on  their  social 
backgrounds,  the  kinds  of  educational  paths  they  have  followed,  the 
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incomes  they  enjoy,  the  illnesses  to  which  they  succumb,  and  their 
attitudes  on  innumerable  subjects.  Similar  material  on  the  federal 
executive  will  be  useful  in  itself,  and  it  will  provide  interesting  and 
important  comparative  data  when  placed  beside  that  concerning  the 
business  executive. 

In  1953  the  trustees  voted  an  appropriation  to  Dartmouth  College 
for  a  study  by  John  Masland  of  the  education  of  military  officers  for 
roles  in  broad  public  policy  formulation.  This  was  the  first  adequate 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  high  military  officers  are  suitably  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  far-reaching  responsibilities  which  they  now  carry.  The 
resulting  book.  Soldiers  and  Scholars^  published  by  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  met  with  praise  from  book  reviewers,  academic  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  senior  military  officers. 

Some  of  the  reviewers  pointed  out  that  such  a  study  was  needed 
even  more  in  the  case  of  civilian  officials.  Although  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  “military  mind”  is  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  matters 
of  national  policy,  it  is  a  fact  that  on  the  whole  military  officers  are 
often  better  prepared  than  their  civilian  counterparts.  The  variety  of 
institutions  and  arrangements  which  enable  military  men  even  in  mid¬ 
career  to  continue  broadening  and  strengthening  their  grasp  of  na¬ 
tional  security  policies  do  not  exist  on  the  civilian  side.  With  these 
considerations  in  mind,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  to  Dartmouth  to  enable  Professor  Masland  to  extend  his 
studies  to  cover  civilian  officials  concerned  with  national  security  policy. 

The  Apprenticeship  of  Liberty 

Well  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said,  “There  is 
nothing  more  arduous  than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.”  Nothing  in 
our  recent  history  would  lead  us  to  revise  the  generalization.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  events  of  the  past  quarter  century  have  led  us  to  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  which  de  Tocqueville  uttered.  Our  founding  fathers 
envisaged  a  society  dedicated  to  liberty,  and  many  Americans  of  that 
day  assumed  that  the  freedom  which  characterized  the  new  American 
society  must  inevitably  spread  throughout  the  world.  We  have  learned 
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since,  in  many  a  grim  lesson,  that  the  preservation  of  free  institutions 
either  at  home  or  abroad  is  a  constant  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle  which 
requires  vigilance,  courage,  and — most  of  all — understanding. 

Two  projects  supported  by  the  Corporation  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  are  devoted  to  achieving  the  necessary  understanding  of 
free  institutions.  One  is  a  grant  to  Princeton  University  for  Gabriel  A. 
Almond  to  undertake  a  comparative  study  of  citizenship  in  modern 
democracies.  Professor  Almond  is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy.  He  is  interested  in  how  and  through  what  instru¬ 
mentalities  the  citizen  takes  political  action,  and  how  he  makes  him¬ 
self  effective  through  “public  opinion.”  His  book  Public  Opinion  and 
American  Foreign  Policy  was  an  impressive  study  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  American  opinion  on  foreign  affairs,  and  an  examination 
of  the  effect  of  this  opinion  on  the  formulation  and  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Another  of  his  books.  The  Appeals  of  Communism^ 
sought  to  describe  a  pattern  of  “alienation  from  citizenship,”  and  to 
explore  the  kinds  of  political,  social,  and  psychological  conditions  that 
produce  such  alienation. 

In  the  present  project.  Professor  Almond  will  study  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  These  countries  have  a  fundamental 
similarity  of  institutional  structure  and  adhere  to  the  parliamentary 
form,  but  show  fairly  wide  variation  within  that  framework.  They  also 
manifest  marked  differences  in  traditions  of  citizenship,  conceptions  of 
citizen  responsibility,  and  attitudes  toward  political  participation. 

A  second  Carnegie  grant  in  this  category  was  one  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  comparative  study  by  Oscar  Handlin  of  the  history  of 
liberty  in  America.  Professor  Handlin  will  undertake  an  examination 
of  the  development  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States,  giving 
particular  attention  to  “the  elements  that  brought  the  distinctive 
patterns  of  American  freedom  into  being.” 

National  Security  Policy 

Some  of  the  best  research  being  done  today  on  the  many  problems 
of  national  security  policy  is  being  carried  on  in  our  colleges  and 
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universities.  The  fact  that  a  few  universities  have  inaugurated  courses 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  another  reflection  of  academic  concern  with 
the  field. 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  offered  a  graduate 
seminar  in  national  security  policy.  Faculty  members  from  various 
departments  of  the  University  have  cooperated  in  giving  the  seminar, 
and  the  course’s  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  state  in  discus¬ 
sion  groups  aided  by  the  University  personnel.  Distinguished  national 
figures  in  the  field  have  also  participated  in  the  seminar.  In  addition, 
the  program  has  provided  for  research  as  well  as  teaching. 

During  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  made  a  three-year  grant 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  toward  support  of  the  program,  which 
will  now  include  an  undergraduate  as  well  as  a  graduate  course.  Funds 
from  the  Carnegie  grant  will  also  provide  for  more  research  associates. 

Columbia  University’s  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies  received 
renewed  Carnegie  support  during  the  year  under  review  for  its  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  national  security  policy.  With  a  previous 
Carnegie  grant  a  number  of  case  studies  of  various  security  issues  were 
made,  and  the  Institute’s  director,  William  T.  R.  Fox,  received  sup¬ 
port  for  a  comparative  study  he  is  making  of  British  and  American 
perspectives  on  civil-military  relations. 
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The  Food  Research  Institute,  at  Stanford  University,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1921  with  a  large  Carnegie  grant,  and  has  received  consider¬ 
able  sums  in  the  years  since  then.  In  the  37  years  since  its  founding, 
the  Institute  has  turned  out  a  steady  flow  of  research  on  the  economics 
of  food,  food  distribution,  agriculture,  food  manufacture,  and  the 
physiology  and  chemistry  of  nutrition.  This  year,  the  Institute  re¬ 
ceived  another  five-year  grant  from  the  Corporation  for  support  of  its 
program  of  research  on  the  economic  development  of  Africa,  a  project 
which  was  started  in  1953  with  Carnegie  funds.  Its  work  forms  a 
logical  contribution  to  the  Corporation’s  special  role  over  the  years  in 
the  support  of  research,  teaching,  and  the  enlargement  of  public 
understanding  concerning  Africa. 

Another  research  undertaking  which  reflects  the  traditional  overseas 
interests  of  Carnegie  Corporation  is  going  on  at  the  Commonwealth 
Studies  Center  at  Duke  University.  The  Center  was  established  in 
1955  with  a  Carnegie  grant,  and  in  its  few  years  of  existence  has 
become  widely  recognized  as  the  center  for  British  Commonwealth 
interest  and  activity  in  the  United  States. 

The  Center  provides  grants  and  fellowships  for  both  Common¬ 
wealth  and  American  students  and  professors  engaged  in  study  or 
research  on  Commonwealth  problems.  In  addition,  it  has  inaugurated 
a  research  and  publications  program.  The  books  issued  under  the 
program  are  published  by  Duke  University  Press,  and  are  a  useful 
means  of  reflecting  the  Center’s  activities,  which  include  lecture  series 
given  by  visiting  officials  and  professors  from  Commonwealth  nations. 
During  the  current  year,  a  five-year  Carnegie  grant  was  made  to  Duke 
toward  further  support  of  the  Center’s  work,  which  in  the  future  will 
include  a  heavier  concentration  on  research. 

Some  years  ago  the  Corporation  gave  grants  to  create  a  number  of 
research  and  training  centers  for  foreign  area  studies;  one  of  the  last  of 
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these,  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  was  the  Philippine  Studies 
Program  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
program,  the  Philippines  had  received  only  marginal  attention  from 
scholars  concerned  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  By  now,  the 
Chicago  group  has  established  itself  as  a  most  respected  source  of 
scholarly  work  on  the  Philippines.  A  four-volume  reference  work 
which  it  compiled  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative  single  treatment  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  This  year,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  toward  further  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Philippine  Studies  Program. 

Two  new  Carnegie-supported  projects  should  give  us  larger  insight 
into  some  aspects  of  the  political  process.  Karl  Deutsch,  a  historian  at 
Yale  University,  is  making  a  study  of  large-scale  political  communi¬ 
ties:  under  what  conditions  they  come  together,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  break  apart.  Lucian  Pye,  a  political  scientist,  is  making  a 
study  of  the  political  process  in  Burma,  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries,  under  a  Carnegie  grant  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Many  an  American  college  president  traveling  in  far  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  pleased  by  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  which  he 
was  greeted  by  foreign  alumni  of  his  institution.  Many  of  these  alumni 
retain  after  years  of  absence  the  most  vivid  impressions  of  their 
American  campus  experience  and  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
associations  they  formed  in  their  college  years.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  sentimental  attachment.  Many  of  these  individuals  estab¬ 
lished  intellectual  and  professional  ties  during  their  years  in  the 
United  States  which  are  important  to  them  and  important  to  their 
countries.  And  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence  inherent  in  these  professional  ties  constitute  a 
significant  contrast  to  the  tides  of  hostility  and  misunderstanding 
which  separate  the  United  States  from  so  many  other  nations. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  always  taken  a  particular  interest 
in  its  foreign  students.  During  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  made 
a  grant  to  the  University  to  enable  it  to  explore  various  means  of 
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continuing  relationships  with  its  foreign  students  who  have  returned 
to  their  home  countries. 

Over  the  years  American  colleges  and  universities  have  given  far 
more  fruitful  attention  to  the  foreign  students  who  come  to  these 
shores  than  they  have  to  the  problem  of  American  students  traveling 
abroad.  Many,  many  thousands  of  American  students  travel  or  study 
abroad  each  year,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  these  students  are 
having  “an  educational  experience,”  but  the  depth  and  validity  of 
that  educational  experience  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
rigorous  scrutiny  which  it  deserves. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  tremendous  educational  potentialities  in 
foreign  travel  and  study  but  that  present  provisions  for  travel  and 
study  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  these  potentialities.  Few  of  the 
“plans”  for  student  travel  and  study  have  real  educational  signifi¬ 
cance.  Few  of  them  relate  student  travel  and  study  abroad  to  the 
total  educational  program  on  the  home  campus.  Instances  may  be 
found,  however,  of  colleges  which  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  One  such  instance  is  the  program  developed  by 
Keuka  College  in  New  York  State. 

For  some  years  Keuka  has  supplemented  the  academic  pursuits  of 
its  students  (all  young  women)  by  requiring  that  juniors  and  seniors 
spend  their  summers  in  some  kind  of  work  or  service  carefully  related 
to  their  probable  career  choices,  such  as  teaching,  welfare  agency 
work,  technical  laboratory  work,  and  so  on.  In  1955,  this  program  was 
extended  so  that  students  could  volunteer  for  service  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Keuka  students  have  served,  for  example,  in  a  refugee  children’s 
camp  in  Austria,  Harrod’s  department  store  in  London,  a  UNESCO 
department  in  Paris,  and  a  London  children’s  hospital.  An  important 
feature  of  the  field  service  program  is  the  direct  supervision  which  each 
girl  receives  from  a  professional  person  on  the  staff  of  the  organization 
to  which  she  is  assigned.  The  students  generally  receive  room  and 
board  in  return  for  their  services. 

During  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  made  a  three-year  grant 
to  Keuka  to  help  administer  the  summer  program,  to  provide  some 
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funds  for  travel,  and  to  bring  lecturers  and  teachers  on  short-term 
bases  to  strengthen  the  college’s  international  relations  offerings. 

Reed  College,  in  Oregon,  and  the  University  College  of  North 
Staffordshire,  in  England,  share  some  similarities  which  exist  between 
few  American  and  British  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Both  have  as 
a  primary  objective  the  breaking  down  of  rigid  departmentalism  and 
undue  specialization.  North  Staffordshire’s  “Foundation  Studies”  bear 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  Reed’s  required  humanities  courses. 
During  the  current  year,  Carnegie  trustees  appropriated  a  small 
amount  to  be  used  over  four  years  for  faculty  and  student  exchanges 
between  the  two  colleges,  each  of  which  feels  that  it  can  give  to  and 
learn  from  the  other. 

Finally,  a  grant  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  will  pay  for  the  travel 
expenses  of  American  scholars  to  the  third  East-West  Philosophers’ 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  the  University  in  1959.  The  University  has 
sought  in  many  ways  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  Western  and 
Oriental  cultures,  and  the  two  previous  such  conferences  have  been 
successful.  Some  of  the  philosophers  who  attended  the  first  two  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  these  meetings  and  have 
exhibited  in  their  subsequent  work  the  influences  derived  from  their 
exposure  to  other  systems  of  thought. 
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During  the  last  decade  our  nation’s  attention  has  been  drawn  so 
consistently  to  problem  areas  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  to  Europe, 
that  we  seem  to  have  had  little  time  or  thought  left  for  our  closest 
neighbors.  This  fact  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  relatively  good  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere;  nevertheless,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  under  review  the  Corporation  made  two  grants  which 
hopefully  will  make  some  contributions  to  such  improvement. 

One  grant  went  toward  support  of  the  National  Planning  Associa¬ 
tion’s  newly  formed  Canadian-American  committee.  Americans  are 
proud  of  the  harmonious  relations  between  this  country  and  Canada, 
and  many  of  us  could  not  name  a  single  difliculty  between  the  two 
nations.  But  Canadians  can  name  a  number,  and  resent  our  tendency 
to  “take  Canada  for  granted.”  The  sources  of  misunderstanding  and 
tension  are  primarily  economic,  and  include  the  disposal  of  American 
agricultural  surpluses  abroad,  import  and  tariff  problems,  exchange 
rates  and  capital  flow,  and  the  extent  of  American  ownership  in 
Canadian  enterprises. 

The  National  Planning  Association’s  committee  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  well-informed  and  qualified  Canadians  and  Americans,  and 
it  will  identify  areas  and  questions  for  study.  Two  economists,  one 
Canadian  and  one  American,  will  do  these  studies,  and  in  some  cases 
other  scholars  will  be  drawn  in. 

The  focus  of  another  Carnegie-supported  program  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  somewhat  different.  A  group  of  educators  representing 
universities  in  both  North  and  South  America  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  a  series  of  meetings  and  travels  to  learn  more  about 
their  common  educational  problems. 

There  have  been  international  conferences  and  discussions  of  almost 
every  conceivable  subject,  and  no  group  has  participated  in  such  dis- 
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cussions  more  actively  than  individuals  from  the  academic  world.  Yet 
higher  education  itself  has  rarely  been  the  subject  of  vital  conversa¬ 
tions  between  nations. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  omission  is  easily 
explainable.  Our  educational  system  is  so  different  from  any  other  in 
the  world  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  engage  in  meaningful  com¬ 
parisons.  Even  so,  beneath  the  differences  lie  common  concerns.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  regard  to  North  American  and  Latin  American 
universities,  but  virtually  no  channels  of  communication  exist  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  exploring  how  such  channels  might  best  be 
opened  that  the  Corporation  made  a  grant,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  for  travel  and  conferences  by 
educators  from  both  North  and  South  America.  The  educational 
leaders  have  already  met  together  in  a  preliminary  session  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Each  of  the  North  Americans  attending  that  conference  has 
visited  several  Latin  American  universities,  and  each  of  the  Latin 
Americans  has  visited  U.S.  institutions.  In  February,  1959,  they  will 
reassemble  in  Mexico  City  to  review  the  possibilities  for  increased 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas  between  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  various  countries. 
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More  than  two  years  ago  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  to  help  establish  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  T.  R.  McConnell,  and  to  conduct  a 
series  of  investigations  of  the  diversity  of  American  higher  education. 
These  studies,  several  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  are  grouped 
under  three  general  topics:  diversity  of  student  characteristics,  the 
junior  college  as  an  aid  to  diversification,  and  the  statewide  coordina¬ 
tion  of  higher  education. 

Nearing  completion  is  an  intensive  study,  directed  by  Leland 
Medsker,  of  junior  colleges  in  1 5  states.  The  study  reveals  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  What  kinds  of  students  attend  junior  college;  how 
many  of  them  graduate;  how  many  go  on  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  of  what  types?  What  kinds  of  curricula  do  the 
junior  colleges  offer?  What  kinds  of  guidance  do  they  give  their 
students?  What  is  the  role  of  the  junior  college  in  the  community? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  junior  college  faculties? 

A  second  study  of  the  junior  college  is  an  investigation  of  the 
institution’s  impact  on  a  particular  community.  Burton  R.  Clark  made 
a  sociological  study  of  the  San  Jose  (California)  Junior  College. 

Another  study  recently  completed  is  Lyman  Glenny’s  analysis  of 
the  statewide  coordination  of  higher  education.  Dr.  Glenny  did  field 
work  in  12  states,  and  his  analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  coordinating  agencies  in  higher  education  is  probably  the  most 
complete  which  has  been  made. 

During  this  year,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
received  another  Carnegie  grant  to  continue  its  research.  Based  in 
part  on  some  of  the  data  already  collected  in  its  various  studies  of 
student  characteristics,  the  Center  hopes  under  the  new  grant  to 
extend  knowledge  about  the  social  and  psychological  forces  that  make 
for  varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  success  in  college. 
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There  are  three  broad  sources  of  influence  on  an  individual’s  college 
performance;  first,  what  the  student  brings  with  him  to  college — his 
abilities,  attitudes,  and  emotional  “equipment”;  second,  his  college 
“experience”  inside  and  outside  the  classroom;  and  third,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  resources  of  the  college  as  they  aflfect  his  experience  and 
performance. 

Under  the  Center’s  new  project,  these  three  subjects  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  in  four  diverse  institutions  of  higher  learning:  Antioch,  Reed, 
San  Francisco  State,  and  Swarthmore  Colleges.  For  four  years  data 
will  be  gathered  concerning  the  individual,  his  college,  and  the  impact 
of  the  colleges  and  college  life  upon  the  student. 

What  the  student  brings  with  him  can  be  learned  most  appro¬ 
priately  at  the  moment  he  begins  his  college  career,  and  a  set  of  tests 
designed  to  reveal  students’  characteristics  at  time  of  entry  has  al¬ 
ready  been  prepared.  The  tests  will  produce  information  about  the 
student’s  personality  traits,  social  background  and  status,  attitudes, 
and  aspirations. 

During  each  student’s  college  career,  data  will  be  gathered  to  show 
what  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  his  college  experi¬ 
ence.  In  addition,  tests  and  individual  interviews  will  gather  informa¬ 
tion  on  his  involvement  in  the  college  community:  his  pattern  of 
formal  and  informal  participation  in  college  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  project  staff  will  study  the  four  colleges  as 
organizations.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  purposes  and 
activities,  types  of  faculty  members,  authority  and  status,  resources, 
systems  of  communication,  and  college  history. 

Students  and  Colleges 

Three  additional  studies  which  received  Carnegie  support  during 
the  year  deal  with  students  in  relation  to  their  college  environments. 
David  Riesman,  professor  of  the  Social  Sciences,  has  begun  a  four- 
year  study  at  Harvard  University  of  the  impact  of  college  on  the 
student.  Professor  Riesman,  with  the  support  of  a  Corporation  grant 
to  Harvard,  will  have  access  to  voluminous  data  on  students  in  the 
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college  setting  which  have  been  gathered  in  other  universities,  as  well 
as  materials  from  the  Harvard  Psychological  Clinic. 

A  study  of  college  environments,  already  started  under  the  direction 
of  C.  Robert  Pace  of  Syracuse  University,  received  Corporation  sup¬ 
port  during  the  year.  Members  of  the  Psychological  Research  Center 
at  the  University  have  constructed  a  college  characteristics  index, 
which  has  been  administered  to  students  in  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities,  designed  to  reveal  how  students  appraise  their  particular 
college.  The  students  are  questioned  about  what  they  think  their 
fellow  students’  attitudes  are  toward  study,  athletics,  and  so  on;  about 
what  they  think  is  the  social  climate  of  the  campus;  what  they  believe 
the  professors’  attitudes  are  toward  their  work  and  students.  Pre¬ 
liminary  experiments  indicate  that  the  index  differentiates  between 
colleges  in  a  number  of  significant  ways. 

A  study  of  students  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Everett  C.  Hughes  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
received  Corporation  support  under  a  grant  to  Chicago.  The  primary 
task  of  Professor  Hughes  and  his  colleagues  has  been  to  describe  and 
analyze  the  social  structure  or  ecology  of  the  medical  school,  with 
particular  attention  to  its  effects  on  the  students. 

Regional  Cooperation 

One  of  the  healthiest  developments  in  American  higher  education 
during  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  new  structures  for  regional 
cooperation.  Many  state  universities  have  discovered  that  they  can  do 
things  together  that  they  cannot  do  singly;  through  sharing  resources 
and  ideas  they  can  often  meet  problems  which  face  them  all. 

A  pioneering  organization  of  this  sort  is  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  important  and  useful 
instrument  for  dealing  with  certain  problems  facing  higher  education 
in  the  South.  Its  success  has  led  to  the  formation  of  other  regional 
organizations.  One,  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education,  with  headquarters  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  received  a  four- 
year  Carnegie  grant  during  the  year  under  review. 
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The  Commission  will  attempt  to  aid  member  states  in  developing 
plans  to  meet  the  great  need  for  additional  qualified  teachers.  It  will 
work  with  state  officials,  legislators,  and  educators  on  the  problems  of 
financing  higher  education  in  the  Western  region.  And  it  will  under¬ 
take  a  major  effort  to  familiarize  the  public  in  that  region  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  higher  education. 

One  regional  association  was  established  long  ago,  and  is  well-known 
to  all  sports-loving  Americans  as  the  “Big  Ten,”  although  the  organ¬ 
ization  embracing  ten  of  the  greatest  Midwestern  universities  actu¬ 
ally  calls  itself  the  “Council  of  Ten.”  During  the  current  year  the 
Corporation  made  a  small  grant  to  enable  representatives  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  plus  the  University  of  Chicago  to  work  together  on 
some  educational  problems  which  they  have  in  common. 
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Higher  education  has  traditionally  recruited  its  administrators  from 
the  ranks  of  scholars,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  the  colleges 
and  universities  should  not  wander  far  from  this  tradition.  But  it 
entails  certain  familiar  problems.  In  well-established,  old-line  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  neither  extremely  large  nor  extremely  complex,  the 
transition  from  scholar  to  administrator  may  not  be  too  difficult 
(though  there  may  be  far  more  agony  involved  than  meets  the  eye). 
But  in  the  many  hundreds  of  institutions  in  the  nation  which  are 
relatively  new,  or  very  large,  or  in  process  of  rapid  change,  the  scholar 
without  administrative  experience  is  often  incapable  of  handling  the 
tasks  which  face  him.  He  learns  on  the  job,  to  be  sure,  but  only  at 
considerable  cost  to  himself  and  to  everyone  involved. 

The  Corporation  has  made  a  variety  of  efforts  to  assist  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  solving  this  problem.  In  1955  it  provided  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  for  College  and  University  Adminis¬ 
trators  in  Boston.  The  Institute  is  staffed  by  Robert  Merry  and  others 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Al¬ 
though  the  Institute  was  established  only  after  very  extensive  discus¬ 
sions  with  college  and  university  administrators,  it  was  inevitably 
something  of  a  gamble.  It  was  not  at  all  certain  that  new  college 
presidents  would  be  of  a  mind  to  “go  to  school”  under  any  auspices 
whatever.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  most  new  college 
presidents  who  have  not  had  previous  administrative  experience  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  deficiency  and  are  eager  to  correct  it. 

Four  annual  sessions,  lasting  for  about  a  week  each,  based  on  the 
case  study  method,  have  already  been  held  for  new  college  presidents. 
In  addition,  the  Institute  has  conducted  meetings  for  college  and 
university  trustees,  and  is  preparing  a  manual  for  trustees.  In  response 
to  many  requests,  the  Institute  initiated  training  sessions  for  academic 
deans,  provosts,  and  academic  vice  presidents.  These  sessions,  as  well 
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as  a  program  for  research  on  academic  administration,  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  three-year  Carnegie  grant. 

A  large  grant  in  the  field  of  academic  administration  went  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  toward  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education.  The  Center  will  offer 
training  for  scholars  who  are  headed  for  major  administrative  assign¬ 
ments.  Under  an  internship  program  which  it  will  administer,  care¬ 
fully  selected  individuals  will  spend  a  year  at  Michigan  participating 
in  seminars,  reading,  working  on  problems,  studying  the  functioning 
of  various  administrative  offices  and  academic  units,  and  pursuing 
research. 


Libraries 

The  library  is  often  called  the  heart  of  the  university.  Its  manage¬ 
ment,  good  or  bad,  affects  all  other  phases  of  the  institution’s  work. 
To  do  an  effective  job  the  chief  librarian  must  be  an  executive  as  well 
as  a  scholar.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  handle  some  problems  similar 
to  those  faced  in  business:  centralization  and  decentralization,  co¬ 
ordination  of  branches,  staff  recruiting  and  morale,  and  so  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  scholarly  research 
is  the  special  function  of  the  university  and  the  end  product  of  uni¬ 
versity  library  service. 

The  delicate  relationship  between  business  principles  and  research 
needs  was  given  special  attention  in  a  training  program  for  adminis¬ 
trators  of  college  and  university  libraries  which  the  Corporation 
supported  at  Rutgers  University.  Under  the  leadership  of  Keyes 
Metcalf,  the  retired  director  of  the  Harvard  University  libraries, 
Rutgers  gave  a  full  semester  program  last  spring  for  eight  carefully 
selected  librarians  who  are  likely  to  have  increased  responsibilities  in 
the  future. 
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It  takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  start  a  new  private  college  today, 
and  it  does  not  happen  very  frequently.  Even  less  frequent  is  the 
creation  of  a  college  which  has  a  strong  chance  to  take  its  place  among 
the  quality  institutions  of  the  nation.  But  that  is  exactly  what  has 
occurred  in  the  recent  founding  of  Harvey  Mudd  College  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  California. 

The  event  required  not  only  courage  and  a  good  deal  of  money,  but 
unusually  favorable  circumstances.  The  circumstances  were  supplied 
by  the  Associated  Colleges  at  Claremont,  California — a  unique  com¬ 
munity  in  American  higher  education.  The  Associated  Colleges  con¬ 
sisted,  before  the  birth  of  Harvey  Mudd  College,  of  Pomona  (a  coedu¬ 
cational  college),  Scripps  (a  college  for  women),  Claremont  Men’s 
College,  and  the  Claremont  Graduate  School.  Although  each  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  they  all  share  a  variety  of  central  facilities  and  are,  in  effect, 
one  academic  community.  The  students  in  any  one  of  the  colleges  may 
take  courses  in  the  others.  The  library  facilities  are  available  to  all. 
Thus  the  students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  small  college  and  the 
resources  of  a  university.  These  same  advantages  and  resources  are 
now  shared  by  Harvey  Mudd  College. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  president,  Joseph  Platt,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  new  institution  will  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  During  the  current  year  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to 
assist  in  developing  the  curriculum  of  the  new  institution. 

Harvey  Mudd  will  offer  a  four-year  program,  in  the  sciences  and  in 
engineering,  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  engineering  science.  It  emphasizes  training  in  basic  science 
(as  opposed  to  applied  science). 

The  College  lays  particular  stress  also  on  liberal  education,  with 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  devoted  to  the  human¬ 
ities  and  social  sciences.  The  College  opened  its  doors  to  48  freshmen 
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in  September  of  1957;  it  is  anticipated  that  the  ultimate  total  un¬ 
dergraduate  enrollment  will  be  about  350. 

A  New  Curriculum  for  Engineers 

In  view  of  the  spectacular  advances  in  science  and  technology  which 
have  marked  the  last  few  decades,  it  would  be  surprising  if  engineering 
education  had  succeeded  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times— and  in  fact 
it  has  not  kept  abreast.  Although  our  leading  institutions  of  engineer¬ 
ing  education  have  done  a  superior  job  under  great  pressure,  they  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  say  that  their  performance  is  equal 
to  the  challenge  of  the  times.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of  these  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  great  tasks  before  them. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  scientific  and  technological  advances  are  now 
forcing  fundamental  changes  in  engineering  education.  In  the  course 
of  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  has  made  grants  to  two  institu¬ 
tions— the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Case  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology — which  have  recognized  this  fact  and  are  making 
earnest  efforts  to  deal  with  it.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  foretell  the 
outcome  of  these  searching  efforts  to  reappraise  and  reorganize  the 
engineering  curriculum.  But  it  is  clear  that  their  success  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  willingness  of  engineering  faculties 
and  other  interested  groups  to  re-examine  freely  the  validity  of  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  matter  divisions  and  to  weigh  the  possibility  of  basic 
and  far-reaching  reorganization  of  professional  departments.  The 
traditional  features  of  any  professional  curriculum  are  deeply  an¬ 
chored  not  only  in  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  interests  of  the  faculty  but 
in  the  established  convictions  of  the  profession  itself,  and  often  in  the 
rock-bound  regulations  and  practices  of  professional  associations. 

In  the  face  of  these  stabilizing  forces,  change  is  extraordinarily  diffi¬ 
cult.  And  yet  change  is  a  desperate  necessity.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  field  of  engineering  and  to  the  nation  that  the  profession  main¬ 
tain  a  creative,  dynamic,  continuously  adaptive  approach  to  engineer¬ 
ing  education.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  prove  itself  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  necessities  is  that  our  leading  institutions 
of  engineering  education  provide  more  thorough  and  higher  level 
education  in  the  fundamental  sciences.  The  highest  levels  of  engineer¬ 
ing  today  require  the  attention  of  men  who  combine  engineering  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  sciences.  The  programs 
planned  by  both  Case  and  M.I.T.  center  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
basic  core  of  subject  matter  which  all  engineering  students,  regardless 
of  their  specialties,  should  study.  Both  institutions  plan  to  develop 
new  courses,  which  will  be  built  around  basic  scientific  principles 
rather  than  upon  engineering  techniques  or  “how-to-do-it”  problems. 

Liberal  Education 


Brown  University  has  been  one  of  those  distinguished  institutions 
which  have  led  the  development  of  general  education  courses.  In  1952, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Carnegie  grant.  Brown  inaugurated  a  sequence  of 
courses  called  “The  Identification  and  Criticism  of  Ideas,”  open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  effort  was  intended  to  broaden  and 
deepen  general  education  through  the  intensive  exploration  of  single 
ideas  or  concepts.  This  year.  Brown  received  a  new  Corporation  grant 
to  develop  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors.  The  first  two  courses  in 
this  series  have  already  been  planned.  One  of  them,  offered  by  a 
physicist,  is  entitled  “The  Role  of  Science  in  Civilization”;  the  other, 
given  by  a  mathematician,  attempts  to  bring  together  the  methods 
and  philosophy  of  science,  the  social  studies,  and  the  humanities  to 
show  their  respective  roles  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Five  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  along 
with  several  technological  institutes,  received  a  sizable  Carnegie  grant 
to  strengthen  offerings  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The 
program  M.I.T.  developed  has  received  national  attention  and  praise. 
This  year  M.I.T.  received  another  Carnegie  grant,  which  will  be  used 
to  develop  the  Institute’s  work  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science 
and  technology. 

Early  in  1956  Stanford  University  adopted  a  new  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  studies  which  includes,  as  perhaps  its  most  outstanding  feature. 
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the  requirement  that  each  senior  student  for  the  B.A.  degree  must 
take  two  senior-level  discussion  courses.  These  colloquia,  which  are 
offered  for  groups  of  not  more  than  15  students  each,  and  on  topics 
outside  the  student’s  major  field,  are  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  contemporary  significance,  or  to  the  discussion  of  documents 
of  continuing  importance.  During  the  year  under  review,  Carnegie 
Corporation  appropriated  a  sum  for  the  further  development  of  these 
senior  colloquia. 

The  United  States  and  the  Rest  of  the  World 

In  recent  years  our  best  colleges  and  universities  have  been  doing  an 
increasingly  effective  job  of  introducing  undergraduates  to  the  herit¬ 
age  of  the  Western  world.  But  equally  important  to  the  West  is  the 
history  of  the  East,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  every  col¬ 
lege  student  should  be  introduced  to  the  non-Western  areas.  This  is 
difficult  to  achieve.  It  requires  very  special  training  to  teach  such 
courses,  and  the  development  of  teaching  materials  involves  long  and 
costly  effort. 

The  many  colleges  and  universities  which  are  now  taking  active 
steps  to  repair  their  shortcomings  in  the  teaching  of  non-Western 
civilizations  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Columbia  University,  which 
has  been  addressing  itself  to  this  problem  with  great  energy  and 
effectiveness  for  the  past  decade.  For  other  universities  engaged  in  this 
effort,  the  most  valuable  product  of  Columbia’s  pioneering  work  is  a 
series  of  books  which  are  unique  sources  for  the  history  and  literary 
heritage  of  the  East.  The  series  carries  the  general  title.  Introduction 
to  Oriental  Civilizations.  The  first  volume.  Sources  of  the  Japanese 
Tradition.,  and  the  second.  Sources  of  Indian  Tradition.,  have  already 
been  published,  by  Columbia  University  Press.  The  third,  Sources  of 
Chinese  Tradition^  will  appear  shortly. 

Carnegie  funds  made  possible  this  series  as  well  as  the  general 
education  courses  on  Asian  civilizations  for  which  they  were  prepared. 
One  of  the  courses  offers  a  significant  introduction  to  the  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  China,  Japan,  and  India  for  the  nonspe- 
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cialist  student.  The  other  course  covers  the  recent  political,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  China,  Japan,  and  India. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  layman  to  understand  how  arduous  and  de¬ 
manding  is  the  job  of  building  wholly  new  courses  in  a  broad  field  such 
as  this.  The  college  which  initiates  a  course  in  Western  civilization  can 
count  on  having  available  to  it  all  of  the  major  Western  classics  in 
translation  and  in  print,  innumerable  already  existing  courses  to  serve 
as  models,  a  great  variety  of  high-grade  textbooks,  books  of  readings 
and  study  guides.  In  developing  the  present  courses  on  the  East, 
Columbia  had  almost  none  of  these  aids.  It  had  to  break  ground  every 
step  of  the  way.  The  usefulness  of  Columbia’s  efforts  to  other  universi¬ 
ties  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  reading  lists  and  course  outlines 
have  been  requested  by  well  over  a  hundred  colleges. 

During  this  past  year  the  Corporation  made  an  additional  grant  to 
be  spent  over  the  next  five  years  in  further  strengthening  this  program 
at  Columbia  College.  An  interne  program,  to  train  able  young  scholars 
who  intend  to  teach  in  the  field,  will  be  part  of  the  expanded  activities. 
Columbia  will  also  share  its  experience  with  other  institutions  by 
holding  an  annual  conference  for  those  interested  in  developing  similar 
courses.  At  the  same  time,  the  group  at  Columbia  will  continue  the 
development  of  teaching  materials. 

San  Francisco  State  College  has  a  long  history  of  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  actually  going  back  to  the  1920’s.  Today,  besides 
offering  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field,  it  requires  all  students  to 
take  a  general  education  course  on  “International  and  Intercultural 
Relations.” 

The  College  believes  that  it  can  improve  the  organization  of  the 
required  course  and  of  the  undergraduate  major  and  can  prepare  more 
useful  teaching  materials.  For  these  purposes,  a  three-year  Carnegie 
grant  was  made  this  year. 
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The  critical  problems  facing  the  graduate  schools  are  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  from  the  ablest  leaders  in  our  universities.  It  is 
encouraging  that  a  number  of  significant  appraisals  of  specific  grad¬ 
uate  fields  are  now  under  way. 


History 

The  success  of  any  reform  movement  in  graduate  education  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  extent  to  which  leaders  in  a  particular  field  give  it 
their  interest  and  backing.  Therefore,  the  Corporation  was  glad  to  be 
of  help  when  officers  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  other 
leading  historians  expressed  the  wish  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  graduate  education  in  their  field.  During  the  current  year  the 
Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
such  a  study. 

Dexter  Perkins,  a  distinguished  historian  who  recently  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  will  direct  the  two-year  study.  He  and  his  colleagues 
will  address  themselves  to  questions  which  are  fundamental  for  any 
field  of  graduate  education  today:  How  may  the  graduate  depart¬ 
ments  ensure  that  they  turn  out  good  teachers  as  well  as  good  scholars  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  longer  periods  of 
graduate  study  and  more  voluminous  dissertations?  Is  it  possible  to 
salvage  the  Master  of  Arts  as  a  significant  degree? 

Professor  Perkins’  final  report  will  include  recommendations  for 
improving  procedures  with  regard  to  the  Ph.D.  and  the  M.A.,  as  well 
as  suggestions  as  to  how  to  evaluate  teaching  achievement. 

Psychology 

In  almost  every  scholarly  or  scientific  field  there  is  some  disjunction 
between  research  training  as  it  occurs  in  the  graduate  schools  and 
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research  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  by  the  most  gifted  investigators. 
This  is  partly  because  much  research  training  must  necessarily  be  done 
by  men  who  are  not  themselves  outstanding  investigators;  they  simply 
pass  on  what  they  learned  in  their  own  graduate  work  a  generation 
earlier. 

Psychology  shares  with  all  other  fields  the  problem  of  discovering 
how  to  prepare  men  for  creative  research.  But  more  than  any  other 
field  it  has  an  intimate  professional  concern  for  the  processes  by  which 
such  creative  research  is  accomplished.  The  Corporation  made  a  grant 
to  the  American  Psychological  Association  for  a  seminar  held  last 
August  at  which  leading  members  of  the  profession  considered  ways  of 
training  graduate  students  in  psychology  so  that  a  larger  portion  of 
them  will  continue  to  make  more  effective  research  contributions 
throughout  their  careers. 

Broadening  Graduate  Education 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  graduate  school  today  is  educating 
college  teachers,  most  of  whom  will  teach  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Although  every  undergraduate  teacher  must  be  a  scholar,  a  course  of 
training  which  is  supremely  good  for  a  future  research  specialist  may 
not  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  future  undergraduate  professor.  He 
needs  breadth  of  training. 

Since  1952,  Emory  University  has  offered  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts  designed  particularly  for  students  who  plan 
to  be  undergraduate  teachers.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  give  the 
future  college  teacher  a  broad  exposure  to  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  while  he  is  concentrating  in  his  particular  field.  A  Carnegie 
grant  to  Emory  will  help  to  continue  and  expand  the  program  of  the 
Graduate  Institute  of  Liberal  Arts. 

More  than  three  years  ago  Stanford  University,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Carnegie  grant,  broadened  graduate  education  by  setting  up  a  series 
of  courses  specifically  designed  to  permit  graduate  students  to  sample 
fields  of  knowledge  outside  their  own  specialties.  A  classics  student, 
for  example,  might  elect  to  take  a  course  on  “Science  and  Human 
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Affairs,”  or  a  chemistry  major  might  enroll  in  “Introduction  to  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Life.”  The  courses  are  of  true  graduate  level,  yet 
there  are  no  prerequisites,  so  students  are  not  prohibited  from  ranging 
far  outside  their  own  fields.  Both  students  and  professors  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  series,  and  this  year  the  Corporation  continued  its 
support  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  facing  graduate  schools  at  the 
moment  is  how  they  can  replenish  the  ranks  of  college  teachers. 
Without  a  steady  supply  of  first-class  young  men  and  women  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  college  teaching  as  a  profession,  no  amount 
of  excellence  in  graduate  education  can  save  the  field  from  mediocrity. 

During  the  current  year,  Yale  University  inaugurated  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  for  recruiting  outstanding  Yale  College  graduates  as 
teaching  fellows.  The  program,  which  has  Carnegie  support,  gives 
them  actual  teaching  experience  from  the  outset.  Each  fellow  will 
conduct  two  courses  a  year  while  taking  one  course  as  a  graduate 
student.  Many  experts  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  recruiting 
college  teachers  are  convinced  that  actual  teaching  experiences  should 
take  place  early  in  the  student’s  career,  and  Yale’s  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  may  point  the  way  toward  effective  recruitment  practices. 


Program  in  the  Commonwealth 


“Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.”  One  of 
the  Corporation’s  South  African  friends  has  suggested  in  a  light¬ 
hearted  way  that  this  line  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Chapter  12,  might 
well  be  descriptive  of  the  travel  grant  program. 

A  director  of  agriculture  in  Rhodesia  wishing  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
operation  of  extension  programs  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 
a  Jesuit  priest  from  an  Australian  residential  college,  possessed  of  a 
Leica  and  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  contemporary  American 
church  architecture;  a  young  chemist  of  Stellenbosch  anxious  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  applications  of  nuclear  research  to  his  field; 
a  Ghanaian  civil  servant  with  responsibility  for  the  education  of  young 
women,  believing  that  American  approaches  to  teacher  training  and 
extension  work  in  home  economics  might  be  applicable  to  the  problems 
of  her  country — these  were  among  individuals  from  Commonwealth 
countries  who  have  recently  spent  periods  of  three  to  six  months  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  Carnegie  travel  grants. 

While  the  Corporation’s  officers  do  not  profess  to  share  the  seem¬ 
ingly  blind  faith  of  the  biblical  writer  in  the  benefits  of  perambulation 
for  its  own  sake,  thirty  years’  experience  substantiates  a  firm  belief 
in  the  long-range  value  of  carefully  planned  visits  abroad  by  carefully 
selected  academic  men  and  administrators.  In  their  view,  and  that  of 
the  trustees,  the  promotion  of  effective  communication  and  under¬ 
standing  between  individuals  with  a  common  professional  concern  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  North  America  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  uses  of  the  Corporation’s  relatively  limited 
Commonwealth  program  funds. 

Whatever  new  knowledge  he  may  be  bringing  back,  whatever  in¬ 
sights  he  may  have  gained  by  seeing  his  own  task  in  fresh  perspective, 
the  returning  traveler  invariably  places  at  the  top  of  his  profit  list  the 
opportunity  for  personal  acquaintance  and  discussion  with  scholars 
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and  leaders  in  his  field  of  interest,  men  who  had  hitherto  been  merely 
names  to  him,  or  quite  unknown.  A  simple  thing,  perhaps,  yet  one 
reflects  that  the  course  of  the  world’s  work  is  largely  determined  by 
personal  associations.  The  personal  contacts  of  a  successful  tour  have 
a  way  of  developing  a  chain  reaction  leading  to  further  exchanges  of 
ideas  and  not  infrequently  of  other  persons,  students  and  teachers, 
from  department  to  department.  The  cumulative  effect  of  relation¬ 
ships  established  through  these  grants  has  been  a  source  of  particular 
satisfaction  to  the  Corporation. 

During  the  past  year  travel  grants  were  awarded  to  68  individuals 
from  an  appropriation  of  ^215,000  voted  by  the  trustees  in  1957.  Their 
names  are  listed  on  pages  77-80.  The  grants  continued  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  fields.  Administration  accounted  for  an  unusually  large 
number  of  awards,  since  this  category  included  seven  university  vice 
chancellors  invited  to  spend  between  two  and  three  months  visiting 
the  United  States  following  the  Commonwealth  Universities  Congress 
in  September,  1958,  in  Canada. 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  grants  for  the  year.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  awards  by  country  and  field  follows  no  predetermined  pattern. 
It  is  inevitably  a  reflection  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  number, 
quality,  and  significance  of  the  applications  received. 


Australia 

26 

Administration 

12 

Canada 

1 

Education 

5 

Federation  of  the  West  Indies 

I 

Engineering 

4 

Ghana 

I 

Humanities 

5 

Kenya 

I 

Law 

4 

New  Zealand 

10 

Library 

6 

Nigeria 

I 

Sciences 

15 

Uganda 

I 

Social  Sciences 

5 

Union  of  South  Africa 

22 

Other  fields 

12 

United  States 

Total 

3 

68 

Total 

Four  grants  to  institutions  in  Canada  amounted  to  ^224,000.  The 
largest,  of  $100,000,  was  made  to  the  National  Conference  of  Canadian 
Universities  (NCCU)  for  the  establishment  of  a  research  office  to  be 
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concerned  with  studies  of  higher  education.  Canada,  like  the  United 
States,  is  facing  an  extremely  sharp  rise  in  enrollments  in  its  universi¬ 
ties,  but  until  fairly  recently  very  little  attention  has  been  given  it. 
The  Corporation’s  grant  will  enable  the  NCCU  to  begin  a  series  of 
studies  on  some  of  the  financial,  staffing,  and  other  problems  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  on  the  unique  role  of  higher  education  in  Canadian  society. 
These  will  be  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  national  and  institutional 
planning. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  Canada’s  Atlantic  provinces,  not 
satisfied  that  present  matriculation  examinations  were  providing  the 
most  effective  basis  for  student  selection,  decided  in  1957  to  conduct 
an  experiment  with  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  which  are  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States.  Approaching  the  task  collaboratively 
through  the  Central  Advisory  Committee  for  Education  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Provinces,  they  worked  out  with  the  provincial  departments  of 
education  a  plan  for  the  testing  in  1958  of  all  high  school  seniors  and 
a  subsequent  follow-up  of  their  first  year  in  university.  A  grant  of 
^82,000  enabled  the  Committee  to  proceed  with  this  project. 

Two  final  grants  were  made  for  activities  previously  aided.  To  the 
University  of  Toronto  went  ^30,000  in  support  of  the  Law  School’s 
program  of  studies  in  comparative  law,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canada’s  civil  and  common  law  jurisdictions.  Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland  received  $12,000  to  further  its  development  of  the 
archives  and  history  of  that  province. 

Readers  of  these  reports  will  recall  that  the  Corporation  has  devoted 
particular  attention  during  the  post-war  years  to  the  new  university 
colleges  in  the  dependent  and  emerging  countries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  these  institutions  move  to  establish  themselves  more  firmly 
as  national  centers  of  higher  learning,  advanced  training,  and  research. 
A  major  grant  was  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  West  Indies  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  research 
and  training  in  public  and  business  administration.  The  recent  experi¬ 
ence  of  newly  independent  countries  has  underscored  the  urgent  need 
for  competent  administrators,  particularly  during  the  transitional 
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period  when  strength  must  be  given  to  existing  democratic  institutions 
and  stability  to  precarious  economies.  Expansion  of  government  serv¬ 
ices  is  rapidly  outrunning  the  supply  of  trained  personnel  in  the  new 
Federation,  and  the  University  College,  the  first  federal  institution, 
hopes  to  play  a  significant  part  in  meeting  this  need. 

Since  1953  individual  grants  have  made  it  possible  for  four  highly 
qualified  men,  two  South  African  and  two  Australian,  to  undertake 
advanced  study  in  educational  measurement  at  the  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service  (ETS)  and  Princeton  University.  Under  a  grant  to  ETS, 
additional  opportunities  for  psychometric  training  will  be  offered  to 
several  Commonwealth  students. 

This  record  of  the  past  year’s  activity  closes  with  mention  of  three 
conferences  to  which  the  Corporation  has  given  support.  The  first  was 
of  a  group  of  Britons  and  Americans  interested  in  discussing  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  problems  of  assistance  to  tropical  countries  of  Africa 
in  the  light  of  the  rapid  political  evolution  of  those  areas.  The  second 
was  a  gathering  in  August  of  the  vice  chancellors  and  principals  of  the 
universities  and  university  colleges  of  the  dependent  territories  and 
newly  independent  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  held  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  common  problems  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Univer¬ 
sity  Council  for  Higher  Education  Overseas.  The  last,  to  be  held  in 
January,  1959,  in  New  Zealand,  is  the  Sixth  Commonwealth  Relations 
Conference.  The  conference  will  concern  itself  with  the  “Structure  and 
Function  of  the  Commonwealth.”  The  Corporation’s  grant  to  The 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  will  assure  the  attendance  of 
13  representatives  from  newly  independent  or  self-governing  coun¬ 
tries  or  territories  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  complete  record  of  grants  under  the  Commonwealth  program 
will  be  found  on  pages  74-76.  As  will  be  evident  from  the  listing, 
the  Corporation’s  activities  in  the  Commonwealth  do  not  extend  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  Pakistan. 


From  the  Corporation’s  Journal 


The  Corporation  lost  a  trustee  of  great  wisdom  and  experience  when 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  whose  trustee  term  was  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  close  of  the  1957  annual  meeting,  asked  that  he  not  be  re-elected 
because  his  new  duties  as  the  United  States  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Council  would  keep  him  out  of 
the  country  for  the  next  two  years.  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  a  trustee 
since  1940,  and  made  important  contributions  to  the  program  of  the 
Corporation  during  his  membership  on  the  board. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  November  19, 
1957,  Devereux  C.  Josephs  and  Gwilym  A.  Price  were  re-elected  for 
five-year  terms.  Morris  Hadley,  chairman  of  the  board  since  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1955,  was  re-elected  to  this  office. 

During  the  year  Margaret  E.  Mahoney  was  promoted  from  assistant 
secretary  to  associate  secretary,  Katherine  N.  Ford  was  promoted 
from  administrative  assistant  to  program  assistant,  and  Marjorie 
Wells  was  promoted  to  administrative  assistant. 

The  executive  committee  during  the  year  was  composed  of  Devereux 
C.  Josephs,  chairman;  John  W.  Gardner,  Morris  Hadley,  Nicholas 
Kelley,  R.  C.  Leffingwell,  Frederick  Osborn,  and  Elihu  Root,  Jr. 

The  finance  committee  consisted  of  Arthur  W.  Page,  chairman; 
Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Hadley,  Mr.  Josephs,  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Leffingwell, 
and  Mr.  Root. 

The  board  of  trustees  held  meetings  on  November  19,  1957;  and 
January  16,  March  20,  and  May  15,  1958. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  December  18,  1957;  and  January 
16,  April  24,  June  18,  and  September  24,  1958. 

The  finance  committee  held  meetings  on  October  10,  November  14, 
and  December  12,  1957;  and  January  9,  February  13,  March  13, 
April  10,  May  8,  June  12,  July  10,  and  September  ii,  1958. 
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The  Secretary’s  Report 


During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1958,  the  trustees  appropriated 
$7,033,305.  This  figure  includes  $440,000  for  the  program  in  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  made  57  grants  to  38  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  and  schools;  and  31  grants  to  other  educational  or 
research  organizations.  In  addition,  seven  appropriations  were  made 
for  studies,  conferences,  travel  grants,  and  other  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation. 

As  usual,  requests  outnumbered  grants  made  by  about  10  to  i.  Of 
the  requests  which  were  declined,  many  were  for  library  buildings, 
individual  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid,  publication  subsidies,  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  educational  institutions,  and  other  kinds  of  assistance 
which  the  Corporation,  as  a  matter  of  established  policy,  does  not 
provide.  A  considerable  number  of  the  requests,  however,  were  for 
carefully  planned  projects  of  real  merit  which  might  have  received 
assistance  had  the  competition  been  less  severe. 

The  list  of  recipients  of  grants  beginning  on  page  64  includes  insti¬ 
tutions  and  organizations  to  which  funds  were  appropriated  during 
1957-58,  with  amounts  shown  between  tlie  blue  lines  in  the  first 
column.  Also  shown  are  recipients  of  grants  voted  in  prior  years  on 
which  payments  were  scheduled  in  1957-58  or  future  years. 

Although  Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  put  a  rigid  time  limit  on 
the  use  of  its  grants,  any  balance  remaining  after  a  project  has  been 
completed  is  normally  returned  to  the  Corporation.  These  refunds  are 
added  to  the  income  available  for  appropriation  during  the  year  in 
which  they  are  received,  and  listed  as  “Adjustments  of  Appropria¬ 
tions”  on  pages  73  and  76. 

Although  only  about  50  grants  are  made  each  year,  there  are  about 
300  Corporation-supported  programs  or  projects  in  operation  at  all 
times.  The  secretary’s  office  is  responsible  for  securing  annual  progress 
reports  and  financial  statements  on  all  of  these  grants.  The  Corpora- 
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tion  does  not  itself  publish  the  findings  of  any  studies  which  it  has 
supported,  but  a  number  of  books  appear  each  year  under  the  imprint 
of  commercial  or  university  presses  reporting  results  of  projects 
financed  by  Corporation  grants.  The  following  titles,  selected  from 
among  55  books  and  pamphlets  published  during  1957-58,  indicate  the 
range  of  activities  the  Corporation  has  assisted  in  recent  years: 

The  Law  Schools  of  the  United  States,  by  Lowell  S.  Nicholson,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Press.  This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  resulting  from  the  Survey 
of  the  Legal  Profession,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  toward  which  the  Corporation  contributed  ^175,000. 

Dictionary  of  America?!  Tiography,  Vol.  XXII,  Supplement  II,  edited  by 
Robert  Livingston  Schuyler,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Grants  from  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  possible  this  second 
supplement  to  the  original  20-volume  Dictionary  compiled  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  with  funds  provided  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 

The  Huma?!ities  and  the  Library:  Problems  in  the  Lnterpretation,  Evalua¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Library  Materials,  by  Lester  Asheim  and  associates,  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association.  Personnel  of  the  Graduate  Library  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  compiled  this  volume  under  a  Carnegie  grant  for  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  library  schools. 

The  Worker  Views  His  Union,  by  Joel  Seidman,  Jack  London,  Bernard 
Karsh,  and  Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  This  book 
reports  on  a  study  of  union  leadership  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  a  grant  from  the  Corporation. 

Sources  of  the  Japanese  Tradition,  compiled  by  Ryusaku  Tsunoda,  Wm. 
Theodore  de  Bary,  and  Donald  Keene,  Columbia  University  Press.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  Asian  history  and  literature  gathered, 
translated,  and  published  with  Carnegie  funds. 

NATO  and  the  Future  of  Europe,  by  Ben  T.  Moore,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Moore  held  a  Carnegie  research 
fellowship  at  the  Council  and  was  director  of  the  Council’s  study  group  on 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Russian  Liberalism:  From  Gentry  to  Intelligentsia,  by  George  Fischer, 
Harvard  University  Press.  This  is  the  thirtieth  book  produced  by  the 
Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard,  which  has  been  supported  by  the 
Corporation  since  1947. 
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Forging  a  New  Sword:  A  Study  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  William  R. 
Kintner,  Harper  and  Brothers.  This  book  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  research  and 
conferences  on  American  studies  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Studies. 

Soviet  Education  for  Science  and  Technology^  by  Alexander  G.  Korol, 
Technology  Press  of  M.I.T.  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  This  book  reports 
findings  of  a  study  of  Soviet  scientific  and  engineering  education  conducted 
by  the  Center  for  International  Studies  of  M.I.T. 

The  United  States  Navy  in  the  Pacific^  iS^y-igog^  by  William  R.  Braisted, 
University  of  Texas  Press.  In  1954,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  for  studies  of  American  military  policy.  Mr. 
Braisted  received  a  research  grant  from  the  Council  under  this  program. 
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Appropriations  and  Payments 

During  the  Year  Ended  September  ig§8 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1957-58  from  appropriations 
of  that  year  and  of  preceding  years.  Amounts  in  the  first  column  marked  thus  (*) 
are  grants  allocated  from  funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


United  States 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  Allocated 
During 
1957-8 

Balance 

from 

Previous 

Grants 

Paid 

During 

1957-8 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Conferences  on  myth  (X2721) 

$5,000 

?5,000 

American  Assembly,  The, 

Assembly  on  the  United  States  and  Africa 
(X2718) 

?85,000 

85,000 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science, 

Conferences  on  testing  and  guidance  (X2721) 

12,000 

12,000 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for 

Teacher  Education, 

Teaching  college  administrators  by  case 
method  (X2721) 

5,000* 

5,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 

General  support  and  fellowships  (B2834) 

400,000 

100,000 

$300,000 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Support  of  Office  of  Statistical  Information 
and  Research  (B2819) 

Conferences  and  small  research  projects 
(B2850) 

225,000 

40,000 

75,000 

20,000 

150,000 

20,000 

American  Historical  Association, 

Study  of  graduate  education  in  history  (X2750) 

49,000 

24,500 

24,500 

American  Institute  for  Research, 

Study  of  recruitment  of  graduate  students 
(X2721) 

2,500*  \ 
5,500  j 

8,000 

American  Library  Association, 

Development  of  standards  for  school  libraries 
(X2721) 

6,000* 

6,000 
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Appropriations  and  Payments — United  States 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  Allocated 
During 
1957-8 

Balance 

from 

Previous 

Grants 

Paid 

During 

1957-8 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

American  Psychological  Association, 

Seminar  to  improve  research  training  for 
graduate  students  (X2725) 

319,000  1 

319,000 

American  Studies  Association, 

To  strengthen  its  program  (X2633) 

318,000 

10,000 

38,000 

Amherst  College, 

American  studies  (X2585) 

11,000 

11,000 

Antioch  College, 

Study  of  educational  program  and  organization 
of  experimental  projects  (B2720,  X2628) 
Conference  of  six  liberal  arts  colleges  (X2721) 

6,000 

32,750 

18,750 

6,000 

14,000 

Arizona,  University  of, 

Undergraduate  program  on  Asian  civilizations 
(X2690) 

36,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Arkansas,  University  of. 

Development  of  honors  program  (B2828,  X2735) 

28,100* 

18,700 

9,400 

Association  of  American  Universities, 

Hospitality  for  delegates  to  1958  Quinquennial 
Congress  of  Association  of  Universities 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  (X2720) 

10,000 

10,000 

Boston  College, 

Development  of  honors  program  (B2892,  X2754) 

84,700 

19,500 

65,200 

Brookings  Institution, 

Public  Personnel  Discussion  Group  meetings 
(X2721) 

2,000* 

2,000 

Brown  University, 

New  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  (B2892, 

X2755) 

55,000 

10,000 

45,000 

Brooklyn  Public  Library, 

Reading  improvement  program  (B2789) 

17,000 

8,500 

8,500 

California,  University  of. 

Research  on  creativity  (B2797) 

Research  on  higher  education  (B2817,  B2871) 

395,000 

80,000 

275,000 

35,000 

145,000 

45,000 

525,000 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

Visiting  research  scholars  (X2688) 

50,000 

50,000 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

Yerkes  Laboratories  of  Primate  Biology 
(X2614) 

Fellowships  in  natural  sciences  (B2822) 

20,000 

200,000 

10,000 

50,000 

10,000 

150,000 

Case  Institute  of  Technology, 

New  program  in  engineering  education  (B2889) 

106,600 

106,600 
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Chicago,  University  of, 

Philippine  studies  (X27a4) 

Preparation  for  publication  of  letters  of 

$25,000 

$25,000 

Edmund  Burke  (B2645) 

Center  for  Study  of  American  Foreign 

$14,200 

5,000 

$9,200 

Policy  (B2840) 

114,000 

28,500 

85,500 

Studies  of  higher  education  (X2721) 

Study  of  executives  in  federal  government 

3,000 

3,000 

(B2907) 

130,000 

28,000 

102,000 

Research  on  creativity  (X2751) 

New  undergraduate  courses  on  non-Western 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

civilizations  (X2659,  X2691) 

Preparation  of  interpretive  world  history 

49,000 

49,000 

(B2828,  X2700) 

27,000 

9,000 

18,000 

Study  of  graduate  education  (X2709) 

Study  of  student  culture  at  University  of  Kansas 

50,000 

50,000 

Medical  School  (X2721) 

6,000* 

6,000 

Colgate  University, 

New  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  (X2598) 

55,000 

27,500 

27,500 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 

Support  of  work  of  Commission  on  Mathematics 
(B2829) 

Research  and  experimentation  in  elementary 

110,000 

40,000 

70,000 

mathematics  teaching  (X2745) 

45,000 

22,500 

22,500 

Colorado  College, 

Experimental  program  in  mathematics  and 

science  (B2828,  X2716) 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

Colorado,  University  of. 

Conference  on  the  Superior  Student  (X2721) 
Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior 

2,000* 

2,000 

Student  (B2880) 

125,000 

80,000 

45,000 

Columbia  University, 

East  European  studies  (B2705) 

50,000 

50,000 

Oral  History  Research  Office  (X2620) 

To  enable  Inter-University  Committee  on 

45,000 

15,000 

30,000 

Travel  Grants  to  hold  conferences  (X2721) 

9,000* 

9,000 

Study  of  higher  education  in  U.S.S.R.  (B2845) 
General  education  program  in  Asian  civilization 

225,000 

225,000® 

(B2883) 

185,500 

37,000 

148,500 

Research  on  national  security  policies  (B2893) 
Teachers  College, 

138,000 

46,000 

92,000 

Research  on  higher  education  (B2818) 

165,000 

55,000 

110,000 

Columbia  University  Press, 

Publication  of  variorum  commentary  on 
poems  of  John  Milton  (X2556) 

Publication  of  translations  of  Oriental 

9,000 

9,000 

historical  materials  (B2766) 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

®  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Educational  studies  (X2749) 

$40,000 

$40,000 

Cornell  University, 

Study  of  impact  of  technological  change  on 
non-industrialized  societies  (X2708) 

Research  on  social  factors  affecting  mental 
health  (X2635) 

$8,400 

26,250 

8,400 

26,250 

Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education, 

Support  (B2805,  B2884) 

375,000 

50,000 

50,000 

$375,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Research,  regional  committees,  and  fellowships 
(B2748) 

Toward  cost  of  visit  to  U.  S.  by  a 

British  economist  (X2721) 

Travel  of  discussion  group  on  political 
development  in  Africa  (X2761) 

7,500* 

45,000 

214,000 

107,000 

7,500 

107,000 

45,000 

Dartmouth  College, 

Research  on  education  of  civilian  officials 
concerned  with  defense  policy  (B2906) 

72,000 

36,000 

36,000 

Duke  University, 

Center  of  Commonwealth  Studies  (B2765,  B2908) 

350,000 

150,000 

75,000 

425,000 

Earlham  College, 

Experiment  with  small  group  tutorials  for 
selected  students  in  humanities 
(B2720,  X2654) 

15,000 

15,000 

Educational  Testing  Service, 

Study  of  American  comprehensive  high  school 
(B2856) 

Study  of  judgments  of  writing  ability  (B2904) 

40,000 

152,000 

152,000 

40,000 

Emory  University, 

Graduate  Institute  of  Liberal  Arts  (B2882) 

96,825 

22, ns 

64,550 

Foundation  Library  Center, 

Support  (B2848) 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Fellowships  and  strengthening  of  liberal  arts 
curriculum  (X2643) 

90,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Georgia,  University  of. 

Survey  and  collection  of  materials  for  study 
of  arts  of  the  United  States  (X2719,  X2721) 

12,500 

74,000 

86,500 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 

Instruction  in  Kennedy  School  of  Missions 
(B2824) 

96,000 

24,000 

72,000 
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Harvard  University, 

International  studies  (B2785) 

Research  on  history  of  liberty  in  America  (X273a) 
Studies  of  higher  education  (X2743) 

$200,000 

60,000 

$600,000 

$150,000 

40,000 

15,000 

$450,000 

160,000 

45,000 

Harvey  Mudd  College, 

Development  of  new  curriculum  (X2741) 

138,000 

46,000 

92,000 

Haskins  Laboratories, 

Psychophysical  research  on  auditory  patterns 
(B2876) 

50,000 

50,000 

Hawaii,  University  of. 

Visiting  professorships  (B2706) 

Third  East-West  Philosophers’  Conference 
(X2740) 

35,000 

36,000 

36,000 

35,000 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 

New  approach  to  mathematics  teaching  (X2701) 

24,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Illinois,  University  of. 

Development  of  new  high  school  mathematics 
curriculum  (X2656) 

141,900 

109,100 

32,800 

Institute  for  College  and  University  Administrators, 
Research  and  training  programs  in  academic 
administration  (B2796,  B2890) 

95,000 

174,800 

114,200 

155,600 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

Travel  and  conferences  of  representatives  of  United 
States  and  Latin  American  universities  (X2739) 
Toward  expenses  of  conference  on  Inter-American 
Exchange  of  Persons  (X2721) 

130,000 

10,000 

130,000 

10,000 

Kansas,  University  of. 

Undergraduate  program  for  gifted  students 
(B2853) 

26,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Keuka  College, 

International  relations  (B2828,  X2730) 

30,000* 

10,000 

20,000 

Lawrence  College, 

Sophomore  courses  (B2720,  X2648) 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Louisville,  University  of. 

Police  training  institute  (B2767) 

Summer  school  scholarships  for  superior  high 
school  students  (B2852) 

35,000 

64,000 

20,000 

16,000 

15,000 

48,000 

Maryland,  University  of. 

Experimental  program  of  mathematics  for 
junior  high  school  (X2702,  X2721) 

12,000 

44,000 

28,000 

28,000 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Study  of  political  process  in  Burma  (X2723) 
Research  on  large-scale  political  communities 
(X2744) 

New  curriculum  in  engineering  science  (B2902) 
Program  in  humanities  and  social  sciences 
(B2903) 

Research  on  Soviet  education  (X2721) 

Conference  on  science  and  policy  (X2721) 

S25,000 

17,700 

100,000 

100,000 

12,500 

12,500 

$25,000 

17,700 

100,000 

100,000 

12,500 

12,500 

Massachusetts,  University  of. 

Foreign  language  teaching  (B2720,  X2655) 

211,300 

11,300 

Michigan  State  University, 

Research  on  technical  assistance  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  (B2749) 

Study  of  overseas  projects  of  American 
universities  (B2838) 

60,000 

143,400 

30,000 

100,000 

$30,000 

43,400 

Michigan,  University  of. 

Center  for  Japanese  Studies  (B2842) 

New  undergraduate  course  on  Asia 
(B2828,  X2717) 

Center  for  Study  of  Higher  Education  (B2872) 
Development  of  honors  program 
(B2892,  X2756) 

400,000 

54,000 

65,000 

26,625 

25,000 

13,000 

61,300 

29,400 

40,000 

13,625 

338,700 

24,600 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 

Study  of  social  and  psychological  factors  in 
fertility  (X2746) 

22,000 

10,500 

11,500 

Mills  College, 

American  studies  (B2720,  X2611) 

16,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Minnesota,  University  of, 

American  studies  (B2732) 

Study  of  continuing  relationships  with  foreign 
alumni  (X2738) 

24,000 

23,600 

23,600 

24,000 

Mount  Holyoke  College, 

Interdepartmental  courses  for  seniors 
(B2720,  X2605) 

52,000 

22,000 

30,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 

Research  Council, 

Fellowships  in  physiological  psychology  (B2707) 
Advisory  Board  on  Education  (B2846) 

Conference  on  educational  research  (X2721) 

6,500 

28,000 

25,000 

28,000 

25,000 

6,500 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 

Study  of  economic  costs  and  advantages  of 
educational  investment  (X2705) 

18,200 

18,200 

National  Citizens  Council  for  Better  Schools, 

Support  (X2674) 

150,000 

150,000 
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National  Council  on  Religion  in  Higher 

Education, 

Fellowships  (X2683) 

$15,000 

$10,000 

$5,000 

National  Education  Association, 

Conference  of  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  (X2721) 
Consultation  service  on  education  of  academically 
talented  secondary  school  students  (B2901) 

$5,015 

165,000 

5,015 

55,000 

110,000 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation, 
Administrative  expenses  (B2783) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

National  Planning  Association, 

Canadian-American  Committee  (B2896) 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Nebraska,  University  of. 

Community  education  program  (X2681) 

79,200 

40,900 

38,300 

New  Hampshire,  University  of, 

Preceptoral  studies  (B2720,  X2631) 

17,000 

8,000 

9,000 

North  Carolina,  University  of. 

Program  for  superior  students  (B2879) 

100,000 

20,000 

80,000 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 

Repairs  in  Miller  house  (X2721) 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools, 

Training  workshops  on  higher  education  (B2832) 

4,500 

115,500 

4,500 

41,400 

74,100 

Guidance  and  motivation  of  superior  high  school 
students  (B2888) 

174,000 

100,000 

74,000 

Northwestern  University, 

Research  and  training  in  international 
relations  (B2839) 

175,000 

55,000 

120,000 

New  course  in  world  history  (B2828,  B2892, 

X2747) 

Teaching,  research,  and  training  in  educational 
psychology  (X2704) 

19,325*1 
4,375  / 

104,000 

23,700 

52,000 

52,000 

Occidental  College, 

History  of  civilization  course  (B2720,  X2607) 

24,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Omaha,  University  of. 

Scholarships  in  college  business  management 
(B2787) 

24,000 

12,000 

12,000 

Pennsylvania,  University  of, 

American  studies  (X2599) 

60,000 

30,000 

30,000 

South  Asian  studies  (B2843) 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

Pomona  College, 

Divisional  courses  for  seniors  (B2720,  X2678) 

66,000 

33,000 

33,000 
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Princeton  University, 

Council  of  Humanities  (B2703) 

$50,000 

$50,000 

New  undergraduate  course  on  Asia  (X2689) 
Comparative  study  of  citizenship  in  modern 

16,000 

8,000 

$8,000 

democracies  (B2894) 

$130,000 

130,000 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of. 

Faculty  research  fellowships  (B2722) 

Reed  College, 

40,000 

40,000 

Faculty  and  student  exchange  with  University 

College  of  North  Staffordshire  (B2828,  X*2729) 

28,000* 

7,000 

21,000 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Revision  of  general  studies  program  (B2720, 

B2828,  X2680) 

80,000 

20,000 

60,000 

Rutgers  University, 

Training  program  for  administrators  of  college 

and  university  libraries  (X2727) 

20,000 

20,000 

St.  Xavier  College, 

Instruction  in  natural  sciences  (B2720,  X2642) 

San  Francisco  State  College, 

15,000 

15,000 

Experimental  program  in  international  relations 

(B2828,  X2734) 

100,000* 

35,000 

65,000 

Scripps  College, 

Experimental  courses  (B2720,  X2679) 

Social  Science  Research  Council, 

40,000 

10,000 

30,000 

Faculty  research  fellowships  (B2690) 

240,000 

100,000 

140,000 

Administrative  expenses  (X2553) 

40,000 

40,000 

Faculty  research  grants  (B2823) 

Travel  expenses  of  scholars  to  international 

200,000 

50,000 

150,000 

meetings  (B2858) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board, 

Research  and  training  in  higher  education 

(B2831) 

Southwestern  at  Memphis, 

International  studies  (X2661) 

360,000 

90,000 

270,000 

11,000 

11,000 

Stanford  University, 

Research  on  economic  development  of  Africa 
(B2895,  X2554) 

Historical  research  on  higher  education 

200,000 

30,000 

30,000 

200,000 

(B2799) 

Undergraduate  honors  program  in  quantitative 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

methods  in  behavioral  sciences  (B2875) 

107,500 

21,500 

86,000 

Senior  seminar  courses  (B2828,  X2728) 

100,000* 

10,000 

90,000 

Special  graduate  courses  (X2726) 

Swarthmore  College, 

Study  of  education  for  business  (B2820,  B2891) 

36,000 

12,000 

24,000 

90,000 

25,000 

115,000 
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Syracuse  University, 

Study  of  college  environments  (X2721) 

$7,500* 

$7,500 

Research  and  writing  (X2762) 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

17,000 

$17,000 

To  strengthen  its  reserves  (B2674) 

$750,000 

750,000 

Exploratory  study  of  college  loan  fund  (X2721) 

Tulane  University, 

1,665 

1,665 

Research  on  development  of  democratic 
government  in  West  Africa  (X2658) 

Graduate  education  in  arts  and  sciences 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

(B2857) 

Preliminary  study  of  inter-collegiate  athletics 

166,667 

83,333 

83,334 

(X2721) 

Vassar  College, 

Compilation  of  book  of  readings  on  social 

12,500 

12,500 

science  in  higher  education  (X2670) 

5,500 

5,500 

Washington,  University  of. 

Research  on  Inner  Asia  (B2841) 

120,000 

30,000 

90,000 

Wesleyan  University, 

Interdepartmental  seminars  in  history. 

government,  and  economics  (B2704) 

12,000 

12,000 

Western  College  for  Women, 

Intercultural  studies  (X2660) 

36,000 

12,000 

24,000 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 

Education, 

To  plan  and  prepare  for  increased  college 

enrollment  (B2873) 

224,000 

76,000 

148,000 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Research  and  experimentation  on  education 

for  librarianship  (X2644) 

16,000 

16,000 

Wisconsin,  University  of. 

Visiting  professorships  in  British  Common- 

wealth  history  (X2586) 

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

National  security  studies  program  (B2905) 
Wyoming,  University  of. 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Program  in  international  affairs  (B2734) 

Yale  University, 

10,000 

10,000 

Teacher  training  program  (B2691,  X2742) 

New  program  of  liberal  arts  courses  for 

40,000 

50,000 

50,000 

40,000 

engineering  students  (B2830) 

Teaching  and  research  in  economic  history 

61,500 

30,750 

30,750 

(X2682) 

Research  on  comparative  field  administration 

13,000 

8,000 

5,000 

(X2692) 

Experimental  program  of  teaching  fellowships 

11,600 

11,600 

(B2881) 

120,000 

40,000 

80,000 
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Various  Programs  and  Projects 

Distribution  of  American  art  teaching  materials 

(B2885) 

$100,000 

$35,000 

$65,000 

Dissemination  of  results  of  Corporation  grants 

(X2693) 

$38,000 

8,941 

29,059 

Fellowships  for  creative  individuals  (X2675) 

33,900 

10,100 

23,800 

Fellowships  and  travel  grants  (B2909) 

200,000 

200,000 

Pilot  study  of  governing  of  higher  education 

(B2813) 

8,897 

8,215 

682 

Preliminary  study  of  graduate  education  in 

history  (X2721) 

2,500* 

2,500 

Study  of  international  content  of  undergraduate 

courses  (X2752) 

15,000 

7,500 

7,500 

Travel  grants  for  academic  administrators 

(X2615,  X2685) 

61,225 

21,955 

39,270 

Improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction 

(B2828,  B2892) 

■* 

305,425 

(a) 

Unallocated 

750,000 

• 

551,925 

Allocated 

198,075 

Management  surveys  (B2682) 

16,873 

16,873® 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining  unallocated 

(X2763) 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Total  Appropriated  or  Allocated 

6,948,730 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in  previous 

years  as  shown  (*)  above 

355,425 

TOTALS:  United  States 

$6,593,305 

$9,538,712 

$7,074,722 

$9,057,295 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  Not  required:  written  off  {listed  above)  $241^873 

APPROPRIATIONS  Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1^31-32  Scholarly  Publication  Fund,  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences  (Bpo3,  Bgij)  1,876 

i()4y-48  Princeton  University  {B22y4)  250 

1(430-31  Northwestern  University  {B24g6)  2,659 

1952-33  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  {B2663)  1,257 

1954-55  Brown  University  {X239y)  1,637 

^954-55  University  of  Chicago  {B2y33)  6,511 

1954-55  Columbia  University  {B2y32)  6,599 

1954-55  Harvard  University  {B2y34)  7,833 

1954-55  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators  {B2y88)  17 

1954-55  University  {B2y33)  2,347 

I95(>~37  Study  of  the  American  High  School  {X2684)  1,127 

1936-33  Columbia  University  {B2843)  10,000 

1936-33  Conference  on  Higher  Education  {X2630)  1,019 

1936-33  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  {X2630)  520 

1956-33  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  {X2630)  746 

1936-33  Princeton  University  {X2633)  4,670 


-  $290,941 

®  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 

(a)  $305,425  allocated  to  individual  institutions,  as  listed  above. 
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Appropriations  and  Payments — British  Commonwealth 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  Allocated 
During 
1957-8 

Balance 

from 

Previous 

Grants 

Paid 

During 

1957-8 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Alberta,  University  of, 

Educational  research  program  (Xa649) 

• 

$24,950 

$10,650 

$14,300 

Association  of  Universities  of  the  British 
Commonwealth, 

Quinquennial  Congress  in  Canada  (X2616) 

75,000 

75,000 

Central  Advisory  Committee  for  Education  in 
the  Atlantic  Provinces, 

Program  of  testing  high  school  students  (X2731) 

$82,000 

46,900 

35,100 

Council  for  Overseas  Colleges  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Technology, 

Travel  of  Secretary  (X2671) 

574 

574 

Educational  Testing  Service, 

Assistance  to  University  of  Malaya  (X2669) 
Psychometric  fellowships  for  Commonwealth 
students  (X2753) 

25,000 

36,000 

25,000 

25,000 

11,000 

Hong  Kong,  University  of. 

Staff  training,  salaries,  library  development, 
and  extension  work  (X2686) 

26,000 

16,000 

10,000 

Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada, 

Faculty  travel  and  study  (B2695) 

15,000 

15,000 

Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education 
Overseas, 

Fellowships  for  colonial  students  (X2626) 

70,404 

37,303 

33,101 

Travel  of  Secretary  (X2671) 

1,610 

r  600® 

1  1,010 

Conference  of  principals  and  vice  chancellors 
(X2722) 

3,000* 

1,959 

1,041 

Kumasi  College  of  Technology, 

Library  development  (B2759) 

1,500 

1,500 

Laval  University, 

Research  in  social  sciences  (B2771) 

Educational  research  (B2854) 

52,000 

92,000 

26,000 

23,000 

26,000 

69,000 

Makerere  College, 

Teaching  and  research  (X2589) 

22,000 

11,000 

11,000 

McGill  University, 

Arctic  studies  (X2636) 

49,250 

22,500 

2e,lSQ 

Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland, 

Faculty  travel  and  historical  research  (B2773) 
Historical  research  (X2748) 

12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

®  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Appropriations  and  Payments — British  Commonwealth 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  Allocated 
During 
1957-8 

Balance 

from 

Previous 

Grants 

Paid 

During 

1957-8 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Minnesota,  University  of, 

Research  on  port  development  in  Malaya 
(X2722) 

S7,000* 

$7,000 

National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities, 
Research  center  for  studies  of  higher  education 
(B2898) 

100,000 

25,000 

$75,000 

Rhodes  University, 

Studies  of  Eastern  Cape  Province  and 
adjoining  area  of  South  Africa  (X2591) 

S20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  University  College  of, 
Establishment  of  Central  African  Institute 
of  Education  (X2588) 

34,900 

19,600 

15,300 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

Expenses  of  delegates  to  Commonwealth 

Relations  Conference  (B2899) 

16,000 

16,000 

Rural  Training  and  Demonstration  Centre, 

Asaba,  Nigeria, 

Program  of  village  community  development 
(32503) 

40,684 

7,000 

33,684 

Social  Science  Research  Council  of  Australia, 
Grants-in-aid  (B2669) 

8,000 

8,000 

Toronto,  Public  Library  of. 

Publication  of  Arthur  Papers  (X2470) 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Toronto,  University  of. 

Studies  in  comparative  law  (B2877) 

30,000 

30,000 

University  College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria, 

Historical  research  and  local  travel  (X2637) 

33,088 

6,194 

26,894 

West  Indies,  University  College  of  the. 

Faculty  research  and  study  in  Caribbean  area 
(B2758) 

Educational  radio  program  (X2625) 

Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
(X2650) 

Training  in  administration  (B2897) 

150,000 

14,600 

9,500 

8,333 

7,600 

9,500 

8,333 

10,000 

7,000 

140,000 

Western  Australia,  University  of. 

Teaching  and  research  in  social  anthropology 
and  psychology  (B2698) 

8,000 

8,000 

Witwatersrand,  University  of  the, 

Bernard  Price  Institute  of  Geophysical  Research 
(B2607) 

15,890 

15,890 
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Appropriations  and  Payments— British  Commonwealth 


Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  Allocated 
During 
1957-8 

Balance 

from 

Previous 

Grants 

Paid 

During 

1957-8 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Various  Programs  and  Projects 

American  Book  Shelf, 

Sets  of  books  about  the  United  States  for 

libraries  in  British  Commonwealth  (X2671) 
Conference  on  problems  of  assistance  to 
tropical  African  countries  (X2722) 

$12,000* 

$6,730 

$1,456 

12,000 

$5,274 

Study  of  West  African  libraries  (X2671) 

Travel  and  Study,  grants  for, 

Grants-in-aid,  118  allocations  (X2676, 

1,166 

1,117 

49 

B2866) 

Unallocated 

Dominion  journalists,  4  allocations  (B2802, 

223,115* 

350,981 

203,437 

139,119 

8,425 

X2722) 

Unallocated 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining 

13,170* 

20,414 

15,968 

4,716 

730 

unallocated  (X2764) 

Total  Appropriated  or  Allocated: 

British  Commonwealth 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted 
in  previous  years  as  shown  (*)  above 

25,000 

$698,285 

258,285 

25,000 

2,000® 

25,000 

TOTALS:  British  Commonwealth 

$440,000 

$1,077,574 

$782,091 

$735,483 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  Not  required:  written  off  {listed  above)  $2,600 

APPROPRIATIONS  Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

^945~46  Dalhousie  University  {B2oyg)  786 

ig48-4g  Canadian  Bar  Association  {B2j^4)  227 

1954-55  Makerere  College  {B2jgo)  25,000 


$28,613 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 


Summary  of  Appropriations  and  Payments 


For  Purposes  in  United  States 
For  Purposes  in  British  Commonwealth 
TOTALS 


$6,593,305 

440,000 

$7,033,305 


$9,538,712 

1,077,574 

$10,616,286 


$7,074,722 

782,091 

$7,856,813 


$9,057,295 

735,483 

$9,792,778 


®  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Grants  for  Travel  and  Study 

During  the  Year  Ended  September  jo, 


Commonwealth  Program 


From  Australia 

J.  P.  Baxter 

Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  New  South  Wales 
Scientific  and  technical  education  and  university 
administration,  United  States  and  Canada 

D.  J.  Benjafield 

Associate  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sydney 

Law  teaching  and  judicial  and  administrative 
procedures.  United  States 

Hans  Bielenstein 

Professor  of  Oriental  Studies,  Canberra  University 
College 

Far  Eastern  studies.  United  States 
Margaret  Blackwood 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Botany,  University  of  Mel¬ 
bourne 

Genetics  laboratories.  United  States  and  Canada 
A.  L.  Blakers 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Western 
Australia 

Training  of  mathematics  teachers.  United  States 
Peter  Brett 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Melbourne 
Law  teaching.  United  States 

H.  C.  Brideson 

Principal  Librarian,  Public  Library  of  South 
Australia 

Library  services  and  administration.  United  States 
and  Canada 

W.  G.  Buick 

Librarian-in-Charge,  Country  Lending  Service, 
Public  Library  of  South  Australia 
State  library  agencies  serving  rural  areas.  United 
States 

A.  L.  Burns 

Fellow,  Australian  National  University 
University  programs  in  international  relations. 
United  States 


K.  O.  Campbell 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Sydney 

Teaching  and  research  in  agricultural  economics. 
United  States 

M.  P.  Crisp 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Tasmania 

Judicial  administration,  law  teaching,  and  library 
administration.  United  States 

S.  Fazekas  de  St.  Groth 

Senior  Fellow  in  Microbiology,  Australian  Na¬ 
tional  University 

Developments  in  virology  and  techniques  of  im- 
munochemistry.  United  States  and  Canada 

A.  J.  Francis 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Melbourne 

Teaching  of  engineering  and  developments  in 
building  research,  United  States 

Kurt  Gottlieb 

Principal  Design  Engineer  and  Fellow,  Mount 
Stromlo  Observatory,  Australian  National  Uni¬ 
versity 

Design  of  equipment  for  astronomical  research  in 
observatories.  North  America 

Germaine  Joplin 

Petrologist,  Australian  National  University 

Geological  research.  United  States  and  Canada 

G.  L.  Macauley 

Registrar,  University  of  New  South  Wales 

University  administration.  United  States  and 
Canada 

R.  L.  Mathews 

Professor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Adelaide 

Teaching  of  business  administration.  United  States 

n.  J.  McCloskey 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Melbourne 

Political  and  moral  philosophy.  United  States  and 
Canada 
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Grants  for  Travel  and  Study— Commonwealth  Program 


Sir  George  Paton 

Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Melbourne 
Higher  education  and  university  administration, 
United  States  and  Canada 

J.  M.  Somerville 

Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  New  England 
Teaching  and  research  in  physics.  United  States 

Alan  Spry 

Lecturer  in  Geology,  University  of  Tasmania 
Teaching  and  research  in  geology,  United  States 

George  Sved 

Reader  in  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Adelaide 
Engineering  education.  United  States 

D.  J.  A.  Verco 

Assistant  to  the  Director  General  of  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Sydney 
Educational  administration  and  teacher  training, 
United  States  and  Canada 

W.  G.  Walker 

Lecturer  in  Education,  Teachers’  College,  Wagga 
Wagga 

Organization  of  public  education.  United  States, 
Canada,  and  United  Kingdom 

G.  S.  Watson 

Senior  Fellow,  Department  of  Statistics,  Aus- 
tralian  National  University 
Mathematical  aspects  of  virology  and  immunology. 
United  States 

E.  H.  Wilkinson 

Librarian,  New  South  Wales  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sydney 

Library  organization  and  administration.  United 
States  and  Canada 

From  Canada 

R.  S.  MacArthur 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta 
Educational  research.  United  States 

G.  DE  B.  Robinson 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Toronto 
University  mathematics  departments,  Australia 

From  the  Federation  of  the 
West  Indies 

Alma  Warner 

Southern  Regional  Librarian,  Central  Library  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 

American  Library  Association  meeting,  United 
States 


From  Ghana 

R.  H.  O.  Bannerman 

Specialist  obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  Ghana 
Medical  Services,  Accra 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  medical  education. 
United  States 


From  Kenya 

C.  J.  Martin 

Statistical  Adviser  to  East  Africa,  Nairobi 
Problems  of  economic  growth  in  underdeveloped 
areas  and  demography.  United  States 


From  New  Zealand 

M.  M.  Burns 

Director,  Canterbury  Agricultural  College 

University  administration  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  United  States  and  Canada 

K.  B.  Cumberland 

Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Auckland 

Urban  problems  and  the  training  of  urban  geog¬ 
raphers,  United  States  and  Canada 

A.  H.  Gresham 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Orthodontics,  University  of 
Otago 

Dental  research  and  treatment.  United  States 

H.  J.  Hopkins 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Canterbury 

Engineering  education.  United  States 

F.  J.  Llewellyn 

Vice-Chancellor  and  Rector,  University  of  Canter¬ 
bury 

Higher  education  and  university  administration, 
United  States  and  Canada 

Colin  McCahon 

Keeper,  City  Art  Gallery,  Auckland 

Collections  and  methods  of  art  museums.  United 
States 

J.  T.  Salmon 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Biology,  Victoria  University 
of  Wellington 

Teaching  and  research  in  biology.  United  States 
and  Canada 
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C.  M.  Segedin 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Auckland 

Integration  of  mathematics  with  engineering  edu¬ 
cation,  United  States 

Marion  K.  Steven 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Classics,  University  of  Canter¬ 
bury 

Museums  of  classical  art  and  the  teaching  of 
classics.  United  States  and  Canada 

F.  G.  Soper 

Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Otago 
Higher  education  and  university  administration, 
United  States  and  Canada 

From  Nigeria 

W.  W.  Dieneman 

Sub-Librarian,  University  College,  Ibadan 
University  libraries.  United  States 

From  Uganda 

P.  F.  VoWLES 

Registrar,  Makerere  College,  Kampala 
Higher  education  and  university  administration. 
United  States  and  Canada 

From  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

F.  G.  Butler 

Professor  of  English,  Rhodes  University 
University  departments  of  speech  and  drama. 
United  States  and  Canada 

D.  T.  Cole 

Professor  of  Bantu  Languages,  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand 

Developments  in  linguistic  science.  United  States 
S.  E.  Cruise 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Statistics,  University  of  Natal 
Training  and  research  in  statistics  and  applications 
to  the  social  sciences.  United  States 

G.  P.  J.  DU  Toit 

Registrar,  University  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
University  administration.  United  States  and 
Canada 

Myra  Goldner 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education,  University  of  Stel¬ 
lenbosch 

Child  guidance  clinics  and  centers  of  remedial 
teaching.  United  States 


J.  W.  Grossert 

Organizer  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Division  of  Bantu 
Education,  Department  of  Native  Affairs, 
Pietermaritzburg 

Methods  of  training  teachers  of  fine  arts,  United 
States  and  Canada 

S.  S.  ISRAELSTAM 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  President  of 
Convocation,  University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Organization  of  university  alumni  activities  and 
the  teaching  of  chemistry.  United  States 

T.  H.  Kelly 

Professor  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Natal 

University  courses  of  training  for  business  manage¬ 
ment,  United  States  and  Canada 

Uys  Krigb 

Author,  Cape  Town 

American  theatre  and  poetry  and  the  work  of 
university  departments  of  drama.  United  States 

W.  G.  Le  Roux 

Senior  Vice-Principal,  Porter  Reformatory,  Tokai, 
Cape  Province 

Developments  in  the  treatment  of  delinquency. 
United  States 

J.  H.  Louw 

Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Cape  Town 

Developments  in  the  field  of  surgery.  United  States 

W.  J.  Lutjeharms 

Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  the  Orange  Free 
State 

Teaching  and  research  in  microbiology  and  general 
education  courses  for  scientists.  United  States 
and  Canada 

Jack  Naidoo 

Vice-Principal,  M.  L.  Sultan  Technical  College, 
Durban 

Vocational  education.  United  States  and  Canada 

Samuel  Pauw 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  South 
Africa 

University  extension  work.  United  States  and 
Canada 

J.  W.  Perry 

Librarian,  University  of  Natal 

University  library  design  and  administration, 
centers  of  African  studies.  United  States 
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W.  E.  Phillips 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  University  of 
Natal 

Developments  in  electronics,  radio  propagation, 
and  engineering  training,  United  States 

C,  H.  Rautenbach 

Rector  and  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of  Pretoria 

University  administration  and  student  services. 
United  States  and  Canada 

Erika  Theron 

Professor  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch 

Theory  and  practice  of  community  organization. 
United  States 

A.  B.  Van  Der  Merwe 

Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch 

Training  facilities  in  clinical  psychology,  counsel¬ 
ing  and  clinical  and  experimental  research, 
United  States  and  Canada 

C.  B.  Van  Wyk 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  University  of 
the  Orange  Free  State 

Training  methods  and  research  developments  in 
nuclear  physics  and  technology,  United  States 


J.  A.  Venter 

Head,  Department  of  English,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Heidelberg 

Developments  in  structural  linguistics  and  their 
application  to  English  language  teaching,  United 
States 

V,  C.  Wood 

Director,  South  African  Association  for  Adult 
Education 

Programs  for  stimulation  of  interest  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  in  science  and  mathematics, 
United  States 

From  the  United  States 

Leonard  Broom 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  California 

University  departments  of  social  sciences,  Aus¬ 
tralia 

Dorothy  Sumner 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work 

Study  of  social  services,  Australia 

Marshall  Stone 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago 

University  mathematics  departments,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 
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Institutions  Receiving  Color  Slides 
of  the  Arts  of  the  United  States 


Free  Experimental  Sets  of  2,  WO 

Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Joint  University  Libraries,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Museum  of  Art,  San  Francisco,  California 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Free  Experimental  Sets  of  fJOO 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Orange  Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa,  California 
Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon 

Subsidized  Sets  of  2^500 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Academy  of  Arts,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Subsidized  Sets  of  IJOO 

Art  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Texas 

LaGrange  College,  LaGrange,  Georgia 

Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut 

University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Florida 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Western  Carolina  College,  Cullowhee,  North 
Carolina 
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The  Treasurer’s  Report 


Starting  on  page  90  are  various  statements  in  the  customary  form 
showing  the  Corporation’s  assets  and  liabilities  on  September  30,  1958, 
its  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  investments  held  at  the  year  end  and  of  the  changes  in 
investments  during  the  year,  and  a  list  of  all  the  securities  owned  at 
the  year  end  with  their  cost  and  market  values.  These  statements 
were  audited  by  the  independent  public  accounting  firm  of  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.;  their  opinion  that  the  statements  present  fairly  the 
Corporation’s  financial  position  and  its  income,  expenses,  and  appro¬ 
priations  appears  on  page  89. 

The  following  comments  are  intended  to  supplement  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Corporation’s  financial  position  and  the  changes  during 
the  year  furnished  by  the  audited  statements. 


The  Corporation’s  assets  at  cost  or  book  value  on  September  30, 
1958,  were  classified  as  follows: 


Sept.  JO,  /psS 

% 

Sept.  30,  1937 

(4-)  Increase  or 
(  — )  Decrease 
During  the  Year 

Marketable  Securities 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

?35G77>9i6 

18.00 

^38,910,462 

-^3,53^,546 

Other  Bonds 

76,759,908 

39-05 

67,9^3,967 

+  8,835,941 

Mortgage 

6,442,254 

3.28 

6,584,101 

-  141,847 

Preferred  Stocks 

6,412,134 

3.26 

6,412,134 

Common  Stocks 

69>455>H4 

35-34 

64,479,156 

+  4,975,988 

Reversionary  Interests 

726,786 

•37 

726,786 

Cash 

1,038,723 

•53 

7,061,589 

—  6,022,866 

Deposit  on  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Bond  Subscription 

14,000 

—  14,000 

Other  Assets 

334,197 

•17 

334,197 

^196,547,062 

100.00 

^192,446,392 

+^4,100,670 
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The  book  value  of  all  the  investments  held,  bonds,  one  mortgage, 
and  preferred  and  common  stocks,  increased  during  the  year  by 
110,137,536.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  preferred  stocks  held  or  in 
the  Abilene  Air  Force  Base  Housing  mortgage.  The  holdings  of  U.  S. 
Government  bonds  were  reduced  and  of  corporation  bonds  and  com¬ 
mon  stocks  increased.  The  market  value  of  all  the  marketable  securi¬ 
ties  held  increased  to  the  highest  level  in  the  Corporation’s  history. 
The  increase  during  the  year  was  $26,378,196  and  the  year  end  total 
was  $251,015,477  which  was  $56,568,121  more  than  cost. 

The  Corporation’s  assets  as  reported  include  certain  items  of  in¬ 
come  not  yet  paid  out.  The  total  of  this  unspent  income  is: 


Reserves  for  Pensions 
Carnegie  Foundation 
Professors’  Annuities 

Appropriations  Payable 
Unappropriated  Income  to  Date 


(+)  Increase  or 
(  — )  Decrease 

Sept.  JO,  ig^8  During  the  Year 


$775,001 

266,903 


$1,041,904 

9.792>778 

214,098 

$11,048,780 


+  $16,899 
+  232,885 
+  214,098 
+  $463,882 


Endowment 

Deducting  this  undisbursed  income  from  total  assets  leaves  a  re¬ 
mainder  of  $185,498,282.  This  is  the  Corporation’s  capital  fund,  made 
up  of: 

(+)  Increase 

Sept.  JO,  igj8  During  the  Year 

Endowment  and  Legacies  $135,336,869 

Accumulated  Net  Profit  on  Sales 

and  Redemption  of  Securities  50,161,413 


$185,498,282 
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The  accumulated  net  profit  is  set  aside  in  Depreciation  Reserve  and 
in  Counsel’s  opinion  is  not  income  and  is  not  available  for  appropria¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  provide  for  possible  future  losses  from  sale  or  redemption 
of  securities,  and  loss  of  premiums  on  bonds  or  in  the  recovery  of  the 
remaining  reversionary  interests  in  the  trusts  handled  by  Home 
Trust  Company. 


Miscellaneous  Assets 

Over  99  per  cent  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  is  made  up  of  cash  and 
marketable  securities  at  cost.  The  remainder  came  from  bequests 
under  the  wills  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mrs.  Carnegie. 

CARNEGIE  HOUSE  PROPERTIES 

The  Carnegie  House  properties  were  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation 
by  Mrs.  Carnegie.  They  are  carried  on  the  Corporation  books  at  the 
nominal  value  of  $i.  They  consist  of  the  land  and  two  buildings  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City  at  2  East  Ninety-first  Street  and  9  East 
Ninetieth  Street.  The  properties  are  leased  rent-free  until  September 
30,  1970,  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  an  affiliated  gradu¬ 
ate  school  of  Columbia  University.  The  School  of  Social  Work  has 
sublet  part  of  one  building  to  the  New  York  School  for  Nursery  Years. 

HOME  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  quali¬ 
fying  shares)  of  Home  Trust  Company,  which  is  carried  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration  accounts  at  its  appraised  value  when  acquired  in  1925  from 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate.  It  also  owns  the  reversionary  interest  in  various 
trusts  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  administered  by  Home  Trust 
Company. 

President  of  Elome  Trust  Company  is  C.  Herbert  Lee,  treasurer  of 
Carnegie  Corporation;  vice  president  is  James  A.  Perkins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Carnegie  Corporation;  secretary  is  Jerome  A.  Q.  Franks;  and 
treasurer  is  Reginald  A.  Cook,  investment  officer  of  Teachers 
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Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  These  persons,  with  Walter  A. 
Mahlstedt,  vice  president  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso¬ 
ciation,  make  up  the  Trust  Company’s  board  of  directors. 

Home  Trust  Company  was  organized  in  1901  in  New  Jersey  to 
care  for  various  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  financial  interests  after  he  retired. 
It  became  trustee  of  certain  trusts  set  up  by  Mr.  Carnegie  during  his 
lifetime  to  pay  pensions  to  various  people  on  his  private  pension  list. 
It  acted  as  executor  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate  and  is  still  trustee  of 
certain  trusts  established  by  his  will.  It  has  never  engaged  in  a  general 
banking  business  nor  accepted  deposits.  Since  it  accepts  no  new 
business,  its  activities  have  steadily  declined  owing  to  the  deaths  of 
former  recipients  of  pensions  and  annuities. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  died  in  1919  there  were  45  annuitants  trusts, 
and  409  pensioners.  There  are  now  seven  annuitants  trusts  and  21 
pensioners.  Of  Carnegie  Corporation’s  reversionary  interest  in  these 
trusts,  originally  ^5,386,133,  so  far  ^4,659,347  has  been  received  as 
various  trusts  expired.  The  present  balance  is  ^726,786.  In  the  year 
just  closed  the  Corporation  received  ^2,125  of  excess  income  from  the 
Pensions  Trust,  of  which  $1,230  was  allocated  to  income  and  $895  was 
credited  to  Depreciation  Reserve,  the  entire  reversionary  interest  in 
the  Pensions  Trust  having  been  previously  recovered. 

ADVANCES  TO  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

Through  September  30,  1958,  the  Corporation  had  advanced 
$11,880,000  from  income  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry  out  its 
obligations  for  payment  of  free  pensions  to  retired  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  and  their  widows.  These  advances  are  to  be  repaid 
by  the  Foundation  without  interest  from  time  to  time  in  the  future, 
from  whatever  income  it  has  available  after  the  payment  of  pensions 
and  other  expenditures.  Their  present  value  is  of  course  dependent 
on  the  rate  of  repayment.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  present  value 
now;  accordingly,  these  advances  are  carried  on  the  Corporation’s 
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books  at  the  nominal  value  of  The  Corporation  is  obligated  for 
advances  up  to  a  total  not  to  exceed  ^15,000,000.  Last  year’s  advances 
were  $800,000.  All  the  advances  to  date  have  been  met  from  income 
set  aside  for  the  purpose.  At  the  present  time  the  Corporation  has  a 
reserve  of  $775,001,  which  was  set  aside  from  past  income,  to  meet 
future  advances;  the  Corporation  is  continuing  to  set  aside  $900,000 
annually  for  this  purpose. 

Changes  in  Investments  During  the  Year 

U.  S.  Government  bonds  were  sold  or  redeemed  and  replaced  by 
other  Government  bonds  of  longer  maturity  and  higher  coupons  and 
new  issues  of  long-term,  higher  coupon  corporation  bonds.  Most  of  the 
unusually  large  cash  balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
the  proceeds  of  various  redemption  and  maturities  of  corporation 
bonds  were  also  used  to  purchase  new  issues  of  corporation  bonds  as 
they  became  available.  A  considerable  amount  of  common  stocks  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds,  including  the  realized  net  profits,  were  rein¬ 
vested  in  other  common  stocks.  The  sales  of  common  stocks  realized 
a  profit  of  $4,225,377  and  the  sales  of  bonds  a  loss  of  $589,484.  The 
net  profit  on  all  security  transactions  for  the  year  was  $3,635,893 
which  was  added  to  Depreciation  Reserve.  At  the  year’s  end  the 
market  value  of  all  securities  held  was  $251,015,477,  which  was 
$56,568,121  more  than  cost  (or  book)  value.  The  common  stocks  had 
a  market  value  $65,762,159  greater  than  cost  but  market  value  was 
less  than  cost  by  $8,015,338  for  bonds,  $762,225  for  preferred  stocks 
and  $416,475  for  the  Abilene  mortgage. 

Income  and  Appropriations 

The  income  received  from  securities  during  the  year  was  equal  to  a 
return  of  4.94  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  securities  held  at  the  year  end; 
in  the  preceding  year  it  was  5.20  per  cent.  It  was,  again,  although  by 
a  small  margin,  the  largest  income  in  the  Corporation’s  history.  The 
details  of  income  and  appropriations  are  given  on  the  next  page. 
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1957-5S 

^95^57 

(+)  Increase  or 
( — )  Decrease 
from  1956-S7 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities 

^9,602,398 

$9,578,896 

+  ^23,502 

Income  recovered  from  Reversionary  Interest 

1,230 

150,492 

—  149,262 

?9, 603, 628 

H729C88 

—  $125,760 

Administrative  Expenses 

707,136 

649.372 

+  57.764 

18,896,492 

$9,080,016 

-$183,524 

Transferred  to  Reserves 

912,250 

9U.259 

-  3.009 

^7,984,242 

$8,164,757 

-$180,515 

Appropriations 

Authorized  (excluding  those  deferred) 

7>033>305 

7,041,009 

-  7.704 

Of  previous  years  for  payment  in  1957-58 

1 ,094,000 

1,350,000 

1 

CTs 

0 

0 

0 

Excess  of  Appropriations  over  income  for 
the  year 

|i43>o63 

$226,252 

-  $83,189 

Appropriations  refunded  during  the  year 

3I9U54 

70,932 

+  248,622 

Unappropriated  Income  brought  forward 
from  1956-57 

137,607 

292,927 

-  155.320 

Balance  unappropriated  and  carried  forward 
to  1958-59 

$314,098 

I137.607 

+  $176,491 

United  States 

$214,606 

^149.325 

+  $65,281 

British  Commonwealth 

99,492 

11,718 

+  111,210 
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PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 

56  Pine  Street 
New  York  5 
October  31,  1958 

To  THE  Board  of  Trustees, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  as  of  September  30,  1 958  and  the  related 
statements  of  income,  expenses  and  appropriations  for  the 
year  then  ended  and  other  supporting  schedules.  Our  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  account¬ 
ing  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  in  the  circumstances,  including  confirmation  of 
cash  and  securities  owned  at  September  30,  1958  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  depositaries. 

The  attached  financial  statements  have  been  prepared 
on  the  accrual  basis  except  that  dividend  and  interest  income 
on  securities  and  administration  expenses,  including  expendi¬ 
tures  for  furniture  and  equipment,  are  reported  on  the  cash 
basis  of  accounting.  However,  if  the  latter  items  were  stated 
on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  the  effect  on  net  income  of 
the  corporation  would  not  be  material. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly,  on  the  basis  indicated  above  which  is  consistent  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  financial  position  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  at  September  30,  1958,  and  its 
income,  expenses  and  appropriations  for  the  year  then  ended. 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBIT  I 

BALANCE  SHEET 

September  20, 


Assets 


Securities  at  Book  Amount  (schedule  A  and  note  1) 

Bonds 

U.  S.  Government  $35,377,916 

Other  76,759,908 

Mortgage  6,442,254 

Stocks 

Preferred  6,412,134 

Common  69,455,144 

Total  (Approximate  market  quotations  $251,015,477)  $194,447,356 


Reversionary  Interests 
Annuitants  Trusts 
Carnegie  Hall  Pension  Trust 
Pensions  Trust 


$702,490 

24,295 

1 

726,786 


Cash 

Other  Assets  (note  2) 

Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock 

Carnegie  Foundation — Advances  on  pensions 

Carnegie  House  Properties 


1,038,723 


$334,195 

1 

1 


334,197 


$196,547,062 

NOTES  1.  Investments  in  securities  are  carried  generally  at  cost  if  purchased  or  at  quoted  market 
value  at  dates  of  receipt  if  acquired  by  gift. 

2.  See  pages  84-87, 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBIT  I 

BALANCE  SHEET 

September  jo,  ipjS 


Funds ^  Reserves  and  Liabilities 


Capital  Fund 
Endowment 
Legacies 

Depreciation  Reserve  (note  2) 
Balance  at  beginning  of  year 
Add:  Profit  on  sale  of  securities 
Profit  on  recovery  of 
Reversionary  Interests 
Balance  at  end  of  year 


$125,000,000 

10,336,869 


$46,524,625 

3,635,893 


895 

50,161,413 


Reserves  for  Pensions 
Carnegie  Foundation  (note  2) 
Professors’  Annuities 


$775,001 

266,903 


British 

Common- 

United 

wealth 

States 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Current — Payable  from  income 

received  prior  to  September 

30,  1958 

$735,483 

$8,957,295 

$9,692,778 

Deferred — Payable  from  income 

of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1959 

100,000 

100,000 

Totals  (See  page  76) 

$735,483 

$9,057,295 

Unappropriated  Income  to  Date,  United  States  (exhibit  ii) 
Unappropriated  Income  to  Date,  British  Commonwealth  (exhibit  hi) 


$185,498,282 


1,041,904 


9,792,778 

114,606 

99,492 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBIT  II 

UNITED  S  TAT  E  S 

Statement  of  Income^  Expenses  and  Appropriations 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  I^s8 

and  Unappropriated  Income 


Income 

Dividends  and  interest  on  securities  (schedule  a) 

Income  portion  of  Reversionary  Interests  recovered  during 

$9,009,801 

the  year* 

1,230 

$9,011,031 

Administrative  expenses  (schedule  c) 

662,136 

Net  Income 

$8,348,895 

Transfer  to  pension  reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation 

$900,000 

Professors’  Annuities 

12,250 

912,250 

Income  available  for  appropriations 

$7,436,645 

Appropriations  of  available  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  73) 

$6,593,305 

Authorized  during  prior  years 

Deduct 

1,069,000 

$7,662,305 

Appropriations  refunded  or  not  needed 

290,941 

$7,371,364 

Income  in  excess  of  appropriations  for  the  year 

$65,281 

Balance,  unappropriated  income,  October  1,  1957 

149,325 

Balance,  unappropriated  income,  September  30,  1958 

Deduct — Appropriations  authorized  payable  out  of 

$214,606 

future  income  (see  exhibit  i) 

100,000 

Unappropriated  income  to  date — Net 

$114,606 

*  Income  from  Reversionary  Interests,  see  page  86. 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBIT  III 

BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 

Statement  of  Income,  Expenses  and  Appropriations 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  jo, 

and  Unappropriated  Income 


Income 


Dividends  and  interest  on  securities  (schedule  a) 

$592,597 

Administrative  expenses  (schedule  c) 

Income  available  for  appropriations 

45,000 

$547,597 

Appropriations  of  available  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  76) 

Authorized  during  prior  years 

$440,000 

25,000 

$465,000 

Deduct 

Appropriations  refunded  or  not  needed 

28,613 

Income  in  excess  of  appropriations  for  the  year 

436,387 

$111,210 

Deduct 

Balance,  appropriations  in  excess  of  income 

September  30,  1957 

11,718 

Unappropriated  income  to  date 

$99,492 
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SCHEDULE  A 


Summary  of  Securities  Held 

September  JO, 

and  Income  for  the  Year 


Rights 

Shares 

Par 

Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 

$34,600,000 

Other 

75,612,835 

Totals 

$110,212,835 

Mortgage 

6,309,716 

Stocks 

Preferred 

115,159 

Common 

14,000 

2,270,954 

Totals,  SCHEDULE  B 

14,000 

2,386,113 

$116,522,551 

Total  Income 


Book 

Approximate 

Market 

(+)  Greater  or 
( — )  Less  than 

Net 

Amount 

Rotations 

Book 

Income 

$35,377,916 

$32,052,096 

-  $3,325,820 

$1,296,939 

76,759,908 

72,070,390 

-  4,689,518 

2,638,770 

$112,137,824 

$104,122,486 

-  $8,015,338 

$3,935,709 

6,442,254 

6,025,779 

-  416,475 

234,209 

6,412,134 

5,649,909 

-  762,225 

111,662, 

69,455,144 

135,217,303 

+  65,762,159 

5,154,817 

$194,447,356 

$251,015,477 

+  $56,568,121 

$9,602,398 


British  Commonwealth — Allocated  in  accordance  with  Resolution  B2263 


$592,597 


United  States 


9,009,801 

$9,602,398 


Summary  of  Security  Transactions 

During  Year  Ended  September  jo,  igjS 


Rights 

Shares 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Balance,  October  1,  1957 

24,000 

2,431,517 

$111,441,870 

$184,309,820 

Purchased,  Transferred  or  Exchanged 

154,929 

257,457 

22,550,000 

34,654,585 

Totals 

178,929 

2,688,974 

$133,991,870 

$218,964  405 

Sold,  Redeemed  or  Exchanged 

164,929 

302,861 

17,469,319 

24,517,049 

Balance,  September  30,  1958 

14,000 

2,386,113 

$116,522,551 

$194,447,356 

Net  Profit  on  Securities  Sold,  Redeemed  or  Exchanged 

$3,635,893 
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SCHEDULE  B 


Statement  of  Securities 

As  of  September  ig^S 


Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

4s,  Oct.  1,  1969 

51,000,000 

$999,954 

$1,014,375 

3^s,  Nov.  15,  1974 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,302,438 

3Ks,  Feb.  15,  1990 

3,800,000 

3,910,563 

3,538,750 

3Ks,  June  15,  1978-83 

14,400,000 

14,953,185 

13,113,000 

3s,  Feb.  15,  1995 

8,250,000 

8,272,745 

7,290,938 

Treasury  Notes 

3>^s,  Ser.  A,  May  15,  1960 

3,000,000 

3,045,141 

3,000,000 

Savings 

2>4s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  1,  1959  (Registered) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000“ 

Treasury 

2j^s,  Investment  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1965 

(Registered) 

250,000 

250,000 

233,220 

3^s,  Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 

Ser.  D,  Dec.  1,  1958 

1,100,000 

1,110,234 

1,101,375 

Federal  Land  Banks 

3>is,  Sept.  15,  1972 

1,400,000 

1,436,094 

1,358,000 

Totals 

$34,600,000 

$35,377,916 

$32,052,096 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp., 

Deb.  3j^s,  Apiril  1,  1978  (Registered) 

$1,100,000 

$1,089,000 

$1,040,875 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

S.  F.  Deb.  April  1,  1980 

1,000,000 

1,022,540 

985,000 

S.  F.  Deb.  3^s,  May  1,  1970 

842,000 

854,630 

816,740 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  5s,  Nov.  1,  1983 

1,000,000 

1,014,610 

1,068,750 

Deb.  4^s,  April  1,  1985 

1,000,000 

1,012,140 

1,001,250 

Conv.  Deb.  4)4s,  March  12,  1973 

200,000 

200,000 

300,000 

Deb.  3^s,  July  1,  1990 

1,000,000 

1,027,500 

938,750 

Deb.  3)^s,  Dec.  1,  1973 

1,018,000 

1,034,197 

941,650 

Deb.  lyis,  lune  1,  1987 

275,000 

279,875 

217,250 

Deb.  2Ks,  Feb.  1,  1971 

1,000,000 

1,007,970 

857,500 

Deb.  2Ks,  Oct.  1,  1975 

552,000 

551,539 

458,160 

Deb.  2^s,  Aug.  1,  1980 

215,000 

215,000 

168,775 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 

Cons.  S.  F.  2j4^s,  Ser.  I,  July  15,  1970 

275,000 

279,813 

253,000 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corp., 

1st  2^s,  Nov.  1,  1975 

225,000 

229,635 

183,375 

*  Amount  shown  under  market  is  maturity  value. 
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Statement  of  Securities— 


Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  1965 

$174,000 

%m,Ais 

$168,780 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  3Xs,  Ser.  B,  Aug.  1,  1959  to 

May  1,  1967 

1,283,939 

1,250,813 

1,283,939* 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co., 

2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Aug.  1,  1959 

2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2fis,  Aug.  1,  1960 

190,000 

210,000 

188,745 

207,493 

185,972 

199,563 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R.  Co., 

1st  S.  F.  4^s,  Ser.  A,  May  1,  1982 

467,000 

476,807 

434,310 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp., 

Deb.  4^s,  July  1,  1970 

Deb.  3f^s,  Sept.  1,  1970 

1,000,000 

500,000 

976,250 

492,875 

1,040,000 

470,000 

Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc., 

Deb.  3j^s,  Ser.  F,  April  1,  1981 

750,000 

748,164 

679,688 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  Feb.  1,  1977 

S.  F.  Deb.  3s,  April  1,  1999 

250,000 

392,000 

260,625 

404,544 

221,250 

305,760 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc., 
1st  &  Ref.  5s,  Ser.  N,  Oct.  1,  1987 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  D,  Nov.  1,  1972 

1st  &  Ref.  2j^s,  Ser.  C,  June  1,  1972 

1,000,000 

290,000 

275,000 

1,007,770 

293,045 

280,500 

1,065,000 

252,300 

231,000 

Consumers  Power  Co., 

1st  4Ks,  Oct.  1,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,006,390 

1,030,000 

Deere  &  Co., 

Deb.  2^s,  April  1,  1965 

350,000 

357,000 

301,875 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  8d  Ref.  4/^s,  Ser.  P, 

Aug.  15,  1987  (Registered) 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Florida  Power  Corp., 

1st  3^s,  July  1,  1986 

1,005,000 

1,020,375 

904,500 

Food  Machinery  Corp., 

S.  F.  Deb.  lyis,  March  15,  1962 

350,000 

353,063 

329,000 

Ford  Motor  Co., 

Promissory  Notes  4s,  Nov.  1,  1976 
(Registered) 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,437,000 

Four  Corners  Pipe  Line,  Inc., 

Notes  5s,  Sept.  1,  1982  (Registered) 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

General  Electric  Co., 

Deb.  3)^s,  May  1,  1976 

2,000,000 

2,010,000 

1,885,000 

General  Electric  Credit  Co., 

Promissory  Notes  4>^s,  Dec.  31,  1966 
(Registered) 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,034,400 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp., 

Deb.  3j4s,  Sept.  15,  1961 

Deb.  3Hs,  Sept.  1,  1975 

2,006,000 

600,000 

1,995,955 

594,500 

2,003,493 

545,250 

•  Amount  shown  under  market  is  maturity  value. 
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Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

General  Telephone  Corp., 

Conv.  Deb.  4^s,  June  1,  1977 

$650,000 

$721,570 

$742,625 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F., 

Promissory  Notes  3Xs>  Sept.  1, 1977 
(Registered) 

1,425,000 

1,425,000 

1,257,990 

Household  Finance  Corp., 

S.  F.  Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1970 

425,000 

427,550 

374,000 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  IXs,  Ser.  DD,  May  1,  1959 

66,000 

64,736 

65,432 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  & 
Development, 

3j^s,  Jan.  1,  1969 

3s,  July  15,  1972 

500,000 

766,000 

506,250 

766,000 

470,000 

670,250 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3)^s,  Ser.  I,  April  1,  2003 

965,000 

962,875 

752,700 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co., 

1st  2j4s,  Nov.  1,  1974 

250,000 

253,438 

206,250 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  2)^s,  Oct.  1,  1967 

257,000 

258,928 

236,440 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co., 

1st  3yis,  Sept.  1,  1975 

285,000 

293,725 

239,400 

National  Cash  Register  Co., 

Conv.  Deb.  4J^s,  Dec.  15,  1981 

1,000,000 

1,123,094 

1,320,000 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1982 

330,000 

335,363 

264,000 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  3>^s,  Oct.  1,  1965  (Registered) 

609,000 

609,000 

575,992 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corp., 

1st  2^s,  March  1,  1975 

325,000 

332,281 

266,500 

New  York  Steam  Corp., 

1st  2yis,  July  1,  1963 

225,000 

238,781 

220,500 

New  York  Telephone  Co., 

Ref.  4>2S,  Ser.  J,  May  15,  1991 

1,000,000 

991,250 

1,010,000 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2)^s,  March  15,  1960 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2)4s,  June  15,  1960 

80,000 

170,000 

79,309 

167,387 

77,900 

164,798 

Northern  States  Power  Co., 

1st  2Ks,  Oct.  1,  1975 

350,000 

357,192 

287,875 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  2Ks,  Feb.  1,  1975 

300,000 

305,215 

245,250 

Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co., 
Ref.  3s,  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1960 

644,000 

663,185 

627,900 

Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  J, 

Feb.  1,  1959  (Registered) 

350,000 

350,000 

348,530 
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Statement  of  Securities — continued 


Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Rotations 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3Hs,  Ser.  Y,  Dec.  1,  1987 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  L,  June  1,  1974 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  M,  Dec.  1,  1979 

1st  &  Ref.  VAs,  Ser.  Q,  Dec.  1,  1980 

Jl, 000, 000 
250,000 
575,000 
275,000 

Sl,027,500 

260,000 

622,281 

271,344 

$840,000 

207.500 

471.500 

214.500 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co., 

1st  5^s,  Sept.  1,  1987 

500,000 

519,630 

500,000 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  4Hs,  Aug.  15,  1988 

Deb.  3l^s,  Oct.  1,  1987 

Deb.  27As,  Oct.  1,  1986 

1,000,000 

295,000 

340,000 

1,025,300 

298,688 

351,075 

970,000 

234,525 

261,800 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 

Deb.  2Xs,  May  1,  1959 

Deb.  2As,  Mav  1,  1960 

Deb.  2As,  May  1,  1961 

143,000 

132,000 

167,000 

138,914 

127,068 

161,795 

141,770 

128,291 

159,101 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2>^s,  Ser.  S,  July  1,  1962 

200,000 

191,901 

181,520 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2As,  Feb.  1,  1978 

1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Nov.  1,  1967 

275,000 

273,000 

272,938 

274,883 

225,500 

249,113 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

1st  4J^s,  Ser.  L,  Oct.  1,  1987  (Registered) 
1st  3)^s,  Ser.  F,  Sept.  1,  1975 

1,000,000 

245,000 

1,000,000 

251,027 

1,035,600 

208,250 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 

1st  2As,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1975 

225,000 

230,388 

180,000 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co., 

Deb.  3  As,  Oct.  1,  1975 

1,000,000 

1,027,500 

950,000 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J., 

Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1973 

491,000 

508,713 

445,583 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  4)'4S,  Aug.  1,  1983 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,539,375 

Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp., 

Sub.  Deb.  4^s,  May  1,  1977 

1,400,000 

1,386,000 

1,386,000 

Shell  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 

4s,  Oct.  1,  1968  (Registered) 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp., 

Conv.  Deb.  4^|s,  Dec.  1,  1986 

1,000,000 

1,103,803 

1,122,500 

Skelly  Oil  Co., 

Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1965 

370,000 

376,475 

364,450 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  4s,  Oct.  1,  1983 

1,000,000 

1,005,450 

940,000 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3^s,  Ser.  UU,  Aug.  1,  1967 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3As,  Ser.  UU,  Aug.  1,  1968 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3As,  Ser.  UU,  Aug.  1,  1969 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3As,  Ser.  UU,  Aug.  1,  1970 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3Hs,  Ser.  UU,  Aug.  1,  1971 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

201,345 

201,444 

201,540 

201,633 

201,722 

185,280 

183,960 

182,700 

181,500 

180,340 
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Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

$1,000,000 

$1,333,176 

$1,040,000 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2>^s,  Ser.  RR,  Dec.  15,  1958 

125,000 

125,573 

124,669 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  QQ,  Oct.  1,  1958 

150,000 

148,425 

150,000 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

Participation  in  sale  agreement  covering 
railway  equipment  2.95s,  Oct.  1, 

1958-61 

593,896 

593,896 

593,896* 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.), 

Deb.  2f^s,  July  15,  1974 

850,000 

854,250 

709,750 

Superior  Oil  Co., 

Deb.  3j^s,  July  1,  1981 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

922,500 

Swift  &  Co., 

Deb.  iHs,  Jan.  1,  1972 

101,000 

101,505 

85,850 

Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co., 

Deb.  4>^s.  Jan.  1,  1977 

1,000,000 

1,022,701 

900,000 

Deb.  4Xs,  Sept.  1,  1974 

935,000 

991,147 

804,100 

1st  3>2S,  Sept.  1,  1971 

471,000 

470,689 

405,060 

1st  2^s,  April  1,  1966 

219,000 

222,285 

186,150 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp., 

1st  5f^s,  Sept.  1,  1977 

500,000 

510,489 

507,500 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 

1st  2^s,  March  1,  1975 

285,000 

287,850 

228,000 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  3>^s,  April  1,  1986 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

840,000 

Trunkline  Gas  Co., 

1st  3^s,  Nov.  1,  1975  (Registered) 

950,000 

950,000 

878,370 

270  Park  Avenue  Corp., 

S.  F.  Notes  43^s,  Dec.  31,  1996 
(Registered) 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,849,400 

United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America, 

Deb.  2^s,  April  1,  1966 

135,000 

137,888 

128,250 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp., 

S.  F.  Deb.  4s,  July  15,  1983 

500,000 

502,500 

489,375 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co., 

Promissory  Notes  3.05s,  March  1, 1970 
(Registered) 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

913,500 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Ser.  E,  March  1,  1975 

275,000 

279,810 

225,500 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3F^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

325,000 

344,775 

323,375 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  May  1,  1974 

275,000 

288,625 

231,000 

Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W., 

Promissory  Notes  5s,  Dec.  1, 1982 
(Registered) 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Totals 

$75,612,835 

$76,759,908 

$72,070,390 

Totals,  Bonds 

$110,212,835 

$112,137,824 

$104,122,486 

Mortgage 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc., 

4%  Mortgage  Notes,  1958-82 

$6,309,716 

$6,442,254 

$6,025,779 

*  Amount  shown  under  market  is  maturity  value. 
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Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

Appalachian  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4j^% 

1,859 

$212,150 

$169,169 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 

(non-cum.)  5% 

30,000 

271,487 

292,500 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  (cum.)  7% 

2,500 

300,156 

363,750 

Carrier  Corp.,  (cum.) 

5,700 

302,091 

242,250 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

(cum.)  $4.50 

2,100 

232,833 

203,700 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $2 

5,500 

295,354 

214,500 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  “A”  3.75% 

440 

44,000 

34,540 

General  Motors  Corp.,  (cum.)  $5. 

5,000 

501,939 

542,500 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,200 

1 10,000 

83,600 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4)^% 

2,300 

257,017 

223,100 

Monongahela  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

2,750 

306,795 

235,125 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp., 

(cum.)  3.75% 

2,700 

265,725 

209,925 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp., 

(cum.)  3.90% 

2,140 

222,560 

164,245 

(cum.)  3.60% 

2,300 

2?>e,sss 

166,175 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.60 

1,130 

116,108 

80,230 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,800 

287,350 

225,400 

Ohio  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4)4% 

1,300 

148,830 

122,200 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  1st  (cum.) 

5%  Redeemable 

21,000 

552,493 

530,250 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  (cum.)  4)4% 

1,400 

140,000 

116,200 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  (cum.)  4% 

1,500 

154,125 

120,000 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  4.08% 

2,340 

238,680 

198,900 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

3,300 

173,468 

161,700 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.32% 

6,200 

178,350 

131,750 

Union  Electric  Co.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

1,300 

148,782 

119,600 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  (cum.)  7% 

3,500 

484,552 

505,750 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

1,900 

230,734 

192,850 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

115,159 

$6,412,134 

$5,649,909 

Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Quotations 

Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

7,761 

$328,343 

$719,833 

Aluminium  Ltd. 

32,400 

542,187 

1,040,850 

Amerada  Petroleum  Co. 

3,900 

516,692 

435,825 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

11,000 

526,260 

456,500 

American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc. 

30,000 

412,617 

1,323,750 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

9,500 

419,546 

446,500 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

18,800 

2,728,969 

3,614,300 

American  Viscose  Corp. 

18,000 

703,889 

625,500 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

12,500 

687,343 

942,188 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

66,000 

1,102,321 

3,209,250 

Borg- Warner  Corp. 

19,800 

450,690 

744,975 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

20,800 

361,083 

1,664,000 

Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

51,600 

1,477,289 

2,560,650 

Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co. 

23,000 

671,542 

963,125 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

16,000 

1,097,954 

1,022,000 

Christiana  Securities  Co. 

115 

640,320 

1,535,250 

lOO 


Common  Stocks 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  (Chicago) 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Halliburton  Oil  Well  Cementing  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
International  Paper  Co. 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Johns-Manville  Corp. 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Montana  Power  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

National  Gypsum  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Newmont  Mining  Corp. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Northwest  Bancorporation 
Ohio  Oil  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 


Book 

Approximate 

Market 

Shares 

Amount 

Quotations 

23,000 

$949,630 

$1,270,750 

32,000 

1,098,217 

1,656,000 

5,000 

480,816 

510,000 

34,000 

710,304 

1,967,750 

18,000 

420,659 

999,000 

10,612 

372,157 

696,413 

12,000 

618,506 

549,000 

7,500 

323,364 

1,483,125 

26,010 

941,793 

712,024 

15,655 

418,864 

1,997,969 

15,300 

567,858 

1,614,150 

7,200 

516,734 

516,600 

30,000 

707,424 

2,298,750 

80,000 

871,281 

5,280,000 

13,400 

818,503 

1,105,500 

70,000 

570,989 

3,333,750 

18,100 

1,014,141 

1,402,750 

27,000 

271,891 

1,812,375 

17,340 

856,466 

1,627,793 

4,200 

196,430 

364,875 

15,750 

602,271 

1,852,594 

25,000 

495,716 

1,612,500 

36,000 

593,425 

3,172,500 

15,500 

835,704 

1,829,000 

3,966 

•1,049,615 

1,618,128 

15,500 

756,406 

1,309,750 

11,695 

545,883 

1,327,383 

15,000 

790,071 

641,250 

27,000 

529,693 

1,208,250 

13,000 

908,941 

624,000 

50,000 

521,832 

1,943,750 

20,800 

944,678 

2,004,600 

36,000 

1,322,503 

1,327,500 

8,000 

146,866 

796,000 

48,000 

1,086,259 

2,658,000 

20,200 

527,784 

666,600 

6,000 

414,877 

430,500 

10,500 

276,500 

993,563 

15,000 

360,977 

532,500 

21,000 

702,737 

1,260,000 

6,000 

392,890 

355,500 

10,000 

262,881 

706,250 

20,624 

942,428 

1,113,696 

12,000 

64,314 

1,278,000 

10,605 

736,298 

1,018,080 

17,500 

824,850 

857,500 

37,000 

1,044,868 

1,267,250 

20,000 

1,354,071 

1,530,000 

4,950 

360,771 

396,000 

14,000 

513,816 

572,250 

40,000 

1,663,994 

2,290,000 

37,700 

739,900 

1,988,675 

10,000 

779,019 

1,066,250 

42,200 

1,006,914 

2,352,650 
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Statement  of  Securities — continued 


Common  Stocks 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Sears,  Roebuck  6d  Co. 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp. 

Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Southern  Ry.  Co. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 
Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

Square  D  Co. 

Standard  Oil  of  California 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

Texas  Co. 

Texas  Utilities  Co. 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Union  Electric  Co. 

U.  S.  Foil  Co.,  Inc.  “B” 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

U.  S.  Plywood  Corp. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co. 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 
Totals 


Rights 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 


Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Approximate 

Market 

Rotations 

16,000 

$365,301 

$1,064,000 

30,500 

766,984 

899,750 

35,000 

835,718 

822,500 

30,000 

22A,Gie 

1,001,250 

19,800 

650,414 

1,628,550 

16,500 

839,879 

998,250 

53,000 

1,606,326 

2,583,750 

45,000 

2,025,959 

2,475,000 

6,500 

318,740 

323,375 

25,000 

686,997 

871,875 

10,000 

575,722 

645,000 

42,840 

1,277,612 

1,135,260 

24,500 

748,194 

1,353,625 

20,000 

1,022,159 

957,500 

80,251 

810,074 

4,674,621 

25,500 

265,699 

1,950,750 

10,000 

379,515 

552,500 

15,000 

321,053 

1,695,000 

70,000 

1,097,384 

2,126,250 

16,200 

650,202 

706,725 

3,000 

224,148 

268,500 

22,980 

682,513 

867,495 

57,000 

1,407,180 

4,538,625 

28,000 

690,039 

840,000 

10,400 

613,287 

423,800 

20,000 

471,844 

1,347,500 

20,000 

154,395 

867,500 

14,000 

250,306 

486,500 

2,270,954 

$69,455,144 

$135,208,990 

Approximate 

Market 

Rights 

Rotations 

14,000 

$8,313 

$135,217,303 
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CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


SCHEDULE  C 


Administrative  Expenses 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  jo,  ^958 


Salaries 

?333,104 

Insurance  and  Employee  Benefits 

45,835 

Pensions 

24,461 

Custody  of  Securities  and  Safe  Rent 

26,777 

Auditing 

3,000 

Investment  Service 

58,717 

Legal  Services 

2,742 

Rent 

64,372 

Office  Equipment  and  Maintenance 

18,068 

Office  Supplies 

6,378 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage 

14,575 

Annual  and  Quarterly  Reports 

32,897 

Duplicating  Services 

6,141 

Review  of  Proposals  and  Grants 

7,017 

Travel 

30,307 

Miscellaneous 

32,745 

Total 

3707,136 

Charged  to  United  States 

3662,136 

Charged  to  British  Commonwealth 

45,000 

3707,136 
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The  Carnegie  Philanthropies 


In  1889,  Andrew  Carnegie  declared  in  the  North  American  Review 
that  a  man  of  wealth  was  duty  bound  to  consider  his  surplus  wealth  as 
trust  funds;  further,  he  had  a  responsibility  to  administer  those  funds 
so  that  they  produced  the  most  beneficial  results  for  the  community. 

Mr.  Carnegie  worked  energetically  for  almost  30  years  at  putting 
this  gospel  of  wealth  into  practice.  He  set  out  to  give  away  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  this  country  and  the  British 
Empire  helped  to  make  his  idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2507  libraries  were  built  with  Carnegie 
funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community 
in  which  he  had  made  his  fortune.  From  experience  he  knew  the  im¬ 
portance  of  science  applied  to  commerce  and  industry  and  he  provided 
for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  he  helped  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for 
basic  research  in  science. 

He  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  as¬ 
sist  needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine  and 
the  humanities.  For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  his  native 
town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  he  set  up  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline 
Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college 
teachers,  to  lessen  some  of  the  economic  hazards  of  this  profession.  He 
regarded  war  as  a  blot  on  civilization.  To  work  for  its  abolition,  he 
established  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to 
recognize  heroism  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as 
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valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards  for  acts  of 
heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at 
The  Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  and  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed 
his  belief  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  19 1 1,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of 
the  world’s  great  fortunes,  he  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  a  separate  foundation  as  large  as  all  his  other  trusts  combined, 
to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system  of  giving.  The  terms  of  this  trust  are 
broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  areas 
then  known  as  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies.  The  Corporation 
was  the  culmination  of  his  program  of  giving.  He  died  in  1919,  having 
made  a  memorable  demonstration  of  responsible  stewardship  of  wealth. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each 
is  independently  managed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  shares  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration’s  offices  and  has  the  same  officers. 
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